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Mr. Lionel Q. McBjork, who is often pictured in the society magazines as the best-dressed man 


on Long Island, Andros Island, The Virgin Islands, or the Isle of Capri, says: 


“I have all my sport clothes tailored of Springtwill” 


Mr. McBjork became a customers’ man in a broker- 
age office after graduating from Elmira, and was 
making his first million by making love to the sec- 
retaries of some big Wall Street fishermen. While 
they stocked their pools, he pooled their stocks. He 
joined the Bankers Club and bought a 28-ounce rod 
for a 14/0 reel and a 54-thread line. As long as his 
sources were reliable, he made record hauls, but 
one cute sturgeon took his line, and he had to marry 
her or else she would sell him short. This cut his 
bait for undercover contacts and took the suckers to 
the cleaners. He didn’t get off the hook until his 
wife landed a son of a President. 

His second wife was the heiress of a patent medi- 
cine fortune. He joined the Bath Club and bought a 


Other famous sportsmen who wore twills: 


DIAMOND JIM BRADY 
ONE-EYE CONNELLY 


ABDULLAH BULBUL AMIR 
PAUL BUNYAN 


30-30 rifle with a telescopic sight. On their first 
safari she took along a tank of her tonic and stayed 
blissfully blind until she stumbled into an elephant 
trap. 

His present wife was the Baroness Tschysdvoff, 
nee McSchwartz. Her grandfather made his fortune 
the aristocratic way—by stealing a Western railroad 
while the Grant administration was having an East- 
ern investigation. Mr. McBjork now joined the 
Clambake Club and bought an over-and-under fowl- 
ing piece with extra barrels. He’s now Newport 
champion of live pigeon shooting. 

Those who wish to imitate Mr. McBjork with big 
game or a big name will do well to insist on 
SPRINGTWILL. 


DOCTOR JAMES COOK 


COUNT OF SKAVINSKY SKIVAR 





TRADER HORN 
RHETT BUTLER 
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A friendly “Thank You” 
by Long Distance means a lot 


When an order comes in from an out-of-town customer, 
he’ll appreciate your calling to say, “Thanks.” 


You can assure him the order will be handled 
promptly. Let him know when you plan to ship. See 
if there’s anything else you can do to be of service. 

Perhaps he overlooked ordering some items. Or, 
maybe a larger quantity would give him a more favor- 
able unit price. If you have some “specials,” this is 
an excellent opportunity to let him know. 

Why not try this idea on the next out-of-town or- 
ders you get? See for yourself how these “Thank 
You” Long Distance calls build good will—and bring 


more business to you. 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Baltimore to Philadelphia............ 55¢ 


Cleveland to Pittsburgh. ............. 60¢ 
Dallas to St. Lovis............eeeee0. $1.35 
Atlanta to New York..... 7heneawnen . $1.50 
Los Angeles to Washington, D.C....... $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first three min- 
utes. They do not include the federal excise tax. Long Distance rates 
are even lower after 6 o’clock every night and all day Sunday. 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST 











BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE FORWARD LOOK ...“These three words are 


Chrysler Corporation's signal for a dynamic new era in your life!” 


hy a few weeks, Chrysler Corpora- 

tion will offer you five all-new lines 
of cars... Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto, 
Chrysler and Imperial. 


These cars will present, each in its 
own distinctive way, a fresh styling 
concept. We have named this new 
concept THE FORWARD LOOK. 


You will know why we chose this 
name when you see these cars. They 
are in tune with the fresh ideas and 
fresh feeling you are seeking today. 


Chrysler Corporation designers set 
out to express the public’s contem- 
porary feeling for form that flows 
from purpose... to create cars with 
a spirit which would capture and 
match the spirit of the people who 
would own and drive them. 


Out of this kind of thinking, after 
months of development, now come 
cars that reach out for the road 
ahead and seem to be in motion even 
when they are standing still. They 
have THE FORWARD LOOK. 


If you, personally, like to be among 
the first with something good and 
new, I suggest you see your dealer 
now, while he is starting to make up 
his advance order lists. 


Many cars will be offered as new 
this year. Only these five will offer 
THE FORWARD LOOK. 


President 


On display Nov. 17: The 1955 PLYMOUTH e DODGE e DESOTO e CHRYSLER ec IMPERIAL 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION ») THE FORWARD LOOK 


Copyright 1954, Chrysler Corporation. 
See Chrysler Corporation’s great new full-hour TV shows—“‘Shower of Stars”. .. and... ‘*Climax!* Thursdays CBS-TV, 8:30-9:30 P.M., EST. 
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The Market Outlook. .Sidney B. Lurie 44 
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New Year’s Eve 


For Forses’ editors, New Year’s is 
less a time for bending the elbow 
than for putting one’s ear to the 
ground, one’s nose to the grindstone. 


The Diggers. This annual analyti- 
cal almanac means hard digging 
by our staffers; who must read 





readily reply, some showing the kind 
of studied care that might be ac- 
corded a report to the Bureau of 


Market Comment....... L. O. Hooper 46 voluminous reports, seek out senti- Internal Revenue. 

Stock Analysis......... Heinz H. Biel 50 ment among Wall Street’s security Collector's Item. From what we 

ye Re en ee ee 52 analysts, scan stacks of statistical have seen and heard thus far, the 
Cover Photo: Scott Paper Co. tables, interview scores of corporate 1955 report is shaping up as the best 

Se yee ee eae eae presidents and chairmen and gen- yet. We hope that you, like many of 

Manacueo Eprron......... Byron Mack. erally dredge up every scrap of in- our readers, will want to keep your 


Senior Eprrors: Richard A. Phalon, 
George Wolf. 

AssociaTe Eprrors: Raymond J. Brady, 
Robert Levy, James Michaels. 

FInaANcIAL Eprrors: Heinz H. Biel, Joseph 
D. Goodman, Sidney B. Lurie, Elmer M. 
Shankland. 

Lasor Eprror......... Lawrence Stessin. 
EprroriaL AssIsTANTs: Ruth Meyer, Ger- 


formation available on every one of 
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CHRISTMAS RATES: 


copy for permanent ready reference. 
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One l-year Gift Subscription $5 
Two or more l-year Gifts each $4 
(Good Only Through Dec. 31, 1954) 
FORBES, 80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Kt i= ha 


trude Moore. Please enter my own l-year [] New or [ Renewal 


subscription. 





B. C. Forses & Sons Pusuisuinc Co., INc., 
80 Firru Ave., New York 11, N.Y., U.S.A. 


2 < wok bm Hees eA Bruce C. Forbes 
Secretary-Treasurer, G. Weiner; Vice-President 
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ations, Frank H. Burns; Co-Director o vertis- 
ing, E. E. W. Stock; Advertising Representatives: City... ....- eee eee eee Zone... . State. ....-.e.0 


Ray Murray, Sanford Kaufman, New York; 
Ewing Hutchison Co., 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill.;- Advertising Sales Associates, 95 
West Bethune, Detroit 2, Mich.; The Hunter 











Tewksbury Co., 638 So. Van Ness Ave., Los NS ics PEseiu bind ed ewe See a re cece Ce ear 
Angeles 5, Calif., and 155 Montgomery St., San (Please Print) 

Francisco 4, Calif. London office,Efficiency Mag- 
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FORBES. Twice monthly. Entered as second-class ‘ . 
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York, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 
1954, B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
G. Weiner, Secretary-Treasurer. One year $5; 
Canada $1 additional; Pan America $2 additional ; 
foreign $5 additional; single-copy price 35 cents. 
Requests for change of address must be received 
four weeks before date of issue. 


[] Payment enclosed. C1 Bill me. 


Canada $1 a year extra, Pan-American $2 a year extra, Foreign $5 a year extra. 
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NEED *25,000 
OR MILLIONS 


for months or for years? 


Y you contemplate the use of outside funds, ComMERCIAL 

Crenit offers a solution that merits your investigation. 
Hundreds of additional companies have adopted this method 
of supplementing cash working capital in the last 12 months. 


MORE CASH CONTINUOUSLY 


Experience has proven that 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT is usu- 
ally able to provide con- 
siderably more cash than is 


Important also is the fact 
that ComMerciaL CREDIT 
provides funds continuously 
(if needed) without nego- 








available from othersources. tiations for renewals. 








Our method is guick with funds usually available within 
3 to 5 days, no matter where the user is located. It is simple, 
functions automatically without interfering with ownership 
or management. It is reasonable in cost as there are no pre- 
liminary expenses, no long term fixed commitments and our 
one charge is a tax deductible expense. Knowledge of our 
method may make it possible for you to take advantage 
of business opportunities that might otherwise be missed. 
For additional facts, write or phone the nearest COMMERCIAL 
Crepit office below. Just say, “I’d like more information 
about the plan described in Forbes.” 


Battimore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 


Los Ance.es 14—722 S. Spring St. New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CrEDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $150,000,000 
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READERS SAY 





Oil Report 


The articles in the October 1 issue of 
Forses devoted to the oil industry have 
been read with considerable interest. 

It seems to me that the article headed 
“The Big Thirst” lays too much stress 
upon the few more successful crude oil 
producers and hardly mentions the thou- 
sands that lost their capital in their efforts 
to find or develop crude oil production. 

I believe we should not lose sight of 
the fact that both the depletion, deduction 
and the right to charge off intangibles 
against current income are for the express 
purpose of offering an incentive to those 
with “risk capital” in the hope that they 
will be prompted to use it in trying to 
find additional oil. But one should not 
overlook the fact that in exploration eight 
out of nine wells drilled, or even a greater 
ratio, are dry holes from which none of 
the capital invested will be recovered... . 
Of those which are successful, many will 
barely return the capital.—D. T. STap.es, 

President, 
Tide Water Associafed Oil Co. 


The long odds cited by Mr. Staples 
against success in drilling for oil reconfirm 
Forses’ central thesis: The le 
success of such companies as Tide Water 
in making drilling investments pay off.—Ep. 


As usual, Forses has done a fine job 
of reporting on financial and operating 
policies and accomplishments of the com- 
panies in the industry you feature. 

—Max LorIMORE, 
Assistant Comptroller, 
Union Oil Company of California. 


Fact and Comment 


I was greatly impressed with the depth 
and breadth of Publisher Malcolm Forbes’ 
observations on France and Germany 
(Nov. 1). He has the gift of penetrating 
analysis and able expression, and has made 
a significant contribution in the way of 
real fundamental thinking as respects to 
these two countries. He and Bruce Forbes 
are magnificently carrying on in keeping 
with the splendid heritage of their illus- 
trious father. —Frank McLAUGHLIN, 

President, 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. - 


The way we see it 

I never thought I'd have to take a 
stand against Forses in the defense of 
capitalism, but I must take exception to 
the remark in [Lucien O. Hooper’s] “Mar- 
ket Comment” column (Oct. 15) that “the 
best salesman will have a mortgage on 
his house, four or five young kids and an 
extravagant wife. . . . The same formula 
applies to anyone you hire for a job. 
Does that mean that those of us who have 
small families, who are not extravagant 
and who deny ourselves some of the 
pleasures of life in order to build up 
our finances should either be self-employed 
or risk finding a job? 





A starving salesman can easily appear 
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Makes 


National has important news for business 
everywhere! The duplicate copies you see 
above were made without carbon paper! This 
is made possible by use of a special paper 
developed by the research laboratories of 
The National Cash Register Company. It is 
called “NCR Paper” (No Carbon Required). 


NCR Paper puts an end to irksome handling 
of carbon paper — inserting, removing, 
storing, 


Saves Time, Avoids Smudges. Faster. 
Can’t smudge copies or fingers. 


Making multiple records is now as easy as 
picking up 3, 4, (or more) forms from a stack 
and inserting them in a typewriter or 


Cop 


arbon 


business machine. And NCR Paper provides 
exactly the same advantages when making 
copies by hand (receipts, sales slips, guest 
checks, etc.). 


Better Copies. When forms are placed to- 
gether and written on — by typewriter, busi- 
ness machine, or by hand — clear, clean 
copies are made without carbon paper. 


Ends Carbon Paper Disposal. With 
NCR Paper, troublesome removal and dis- 
posal of used carbon sheets are avoided. 


Try the new NCR Paper and be amazed at 
the new ease, simplicity, cleanliness and 
time-saving it brings to multiple copying. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 
949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


November 15, 1954 


Contact your local business 
forms printer for NCR Paper 
— or your nearby National 
representative — or write to 
The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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THE NEW SUNRAY BUILDING 
NINTH & DETROIT, TULSA 


: Piercing the sky over Tulsa, “The Oil Capital 
of the World”"—are a number of buildings carrying the names of 
progressive and well-known oil companies. The newest of these build- 


ings bears the SUNRAY name. 


The new SUNRAY Building stands 13 stories 
high and provides working quarters for more than 500 SUNRAY general 
office employees, and offices for some of SUNRAY’s subsidiary and 
affiliated companies. The building's exterior is modern in design. The 
interior is arranged for the utmost in office efficiency and employee 
welfare, including parking facilities and a cafeteria. The next annual 
meeting of SUNRAY shareholders will be held in the new SUNRAY 
Building in Tulsa. 


It was reasonable to expect SUNRAY to make 
this move into a building of its own. During SUNRAY's 34 year growth, 
three of the company’s Tulsa offices became too small. Not only will 
the new building give SUNRAY ample room for future expansion, but 
will decrease occupancy rental costs. 


This move is another example of SUNRAY's 
policy of.expanding conservatively, but aggres- 
sively, to assure a prosperous future for the 
Company in the years ahead. 





“America’s Interests and SUNRAY’'s Interests Go Hand in Hand.” 
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-SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES . . . TULSA, OKLAHOMA 








anxious to his customers and miss a sale. 
In the face of ups and downs of commis- 
sions he could also develop ulcers—o 
worse. A wealthier employee can develo, 
self-assurance and a deeper perspective of 
his job, [and] will have as much incentive 
as his poor cousin.—JosepH R. No, Jr., 

Miami, Fla. 


It seems strange a publication as fine 
as yours would allow Joseph D. Goodman 
to dare and tell Montomery Ward stock- 
holders how to vote their stock, I’ve signed 
hundreds of proxies, but never have I seen 
such brass in public print. 

—HENRIETTA HUTCHINGS, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Fores believes that its readers are best 
served by allowing columnists full freedom 
to voice their opinions without censorship 
or alteration. Opinions expressed in signed 
columns are those of the writers, and do 
not necessarily represent the views of 
Forses’ editors.—Ep. 


Great truths 


As a subscriber to Forses for going on 
30 years, and as one of your many readers 
who are irresistibly drawn to drink in the 
great truths that appear in every issue of 
your “Thoughts on the Business of Life” 
page, may I tell you how deeply moved I 
am by the new format. . . . Possibly in 
no greater way could you preserve for us 
“old timers” among Forses subscribers 
that joyful link of friendship, regard and 
affection for the founder of your publica- 
tion, than by what you have done in per- 
mitting his great spirit and philosophy to 
speak to us in each issue from the center 
of the page that meant so much to him. 

—Horace E. DeLisser, 
Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


Gift stocks 


A letter in the October 1 issue [Malcolm 
Forbes’ “Fact and Comment” column]... 
concerned buying shares of stock as gifts. 
I have atempted to do this for my minor 
children but ran into obstacles, since they 
are both minors. It happened with mutual 
funds [that] I could only do it in the 
name of an adult—in trust for a minor. The 
difficulty here is that the adult must pay 
income taxes on the dividends received, 


even if reinvested automatically... . Am 
I wrong? 

I have thought of purchasing shares of 
common stock for my children . . . but 


what happens if there are warrants or 
rights to be exercised?—ARNOLD L. BERGER, 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Minors, of course, cannot exercise such 
warrants, this being one of the reasons 
why Wall Streeters concede that buying 
stock in the name of children is far less 
advantageous than setting up trusts. In the 
latter case, the adult guarantor pays taxes 
on dividends. Under certain unusual con- 
ditions taxes can be avoided, but Reader 
Berger should consult his attorney for 
details.—Ep. 
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The story broke on Sunday, October 24, 1943. 


That was the day Zenith’s president, Commander E. F. McDonald, Jr., chal- 
lenged the industry with the introduction of a high quality hearing aid selling 
at $40.00. At the time prices for hearing aids ranged from $150.00 to $200.00. 
Zenith argued that price alone was depriving millions of the assurance and 
comfort of a hearing aid . . . and that prices were far higher than manufactur- 
ing costs warranted. 


The industry itself proved a little hard of hearing, which was perhaps not 
surprising. There were predictions that Zenith would not be in the hearing aid 
business for long. Our answer was to intensify our Crusade to bring the best 
hearing to the hard of hearing public at a reasonable price—without exorbi- 
tant profit. In other words, lower the cost of hearing. 


Today the Crusade is still growing. The hard of hearing have joined our 
Crusade to the extent that Zenith today is providing more hearing aids than 
all other thirty-seven manufacturers combined. Zenith has brought these 
people advances such as the first low-priced 3-transistor set operating at just 
15 cents a month compared to several dollars for vacuum tube aids. 


It’s not an unusual story as far as our operations here at Zenith are con- 
cerned. In no phase of our business (which is radionics exclusively) do we 
accept the accepted way of doing things without first asking a lot of questions. 
The result has been a constant flow of radionic products that each year work 
better and cost less. 


There have been important benefits to the Government as well. At the time 
Zenith Hearing Aids were introduced, this nation faced a critical wartime 
shortage of both labor and materials. But these new, low-priced hearing aids 
got an AAI priority . . . because the Government saw a way to add thousands 
of hard of hearing people to the war effort. This was just one of the many 
ways in which Zenith helped ... and is still helping ... strengthen the 
nation’s defense. 


Zenith, backed by 36 years of specialization in radionics, serves America 
with a stronger defense and a better way of living. 





t 


When additional production was needed during the Korean emer- 
gency, the Government looked to Zenith for production of proxim- 
ity fuses. This trust resulted from Zenith’s experience in radionics 
and World War Il production records, 
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ZENITH |: 


The royalty of RADIO, TELEVISION and HEARING AIDS 


Zenith Radio Corporation - Chicago 39, Illinois COPR. 1954 
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SITE FACTS: 
Write for Free 
Detailed Analysis, 
“Industrial Colorado" 


¥ 

Colorado Department of Development| aay 

$ Stote Ccpitol : | 
Denver 2, Colo 











what are the products of 
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EQUIPMENT 





Where are those products used and where 
are they built? Insight into these factors 
that create a reputation is the purpose of 
this new pocket size, 36 page book . . . 
@ copy is yours, upon writien request fo 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 


OTHER PLANTS: BENTON HARBOR e 
BATTLE CREEK and JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT... 
TRANSMISSIONS © AXLES (Front and Rear) © AXLE 
HOUSINGS © TRACTOR UNITS © FORK TRUCKS AND 


THE ECONOMY 





Beset by smog in the West, hurricane Retail Ravages. Surveying 216 de- 
in the East and political storms every- partment stores (total annual business: 
where, the U.S. last month continued $1.4 billion), the National Retail Dry 
to pull itself up by its bootstraps out of Goods Association dug up some gloomy 
the “recession.” The firmest indications facts. Though the group’s gross declined 
of recovery came from two old stal- 2% during this year’s first half, net earn- 
warts, steel and construction, both of ings dropped from 1.2% to .7% of sales. 
which reached new peaks as the year NRDGA found that the smaller stores, 
edged into winter. The picture in those in the $10-$20 million group, just 
other segments of the economy was not about broke even, while specialty and 
cuite so bright. department stores that did less than 
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a . CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
B PRECEDING PERIODS. ' 
DESIGNED BY PICKS, N. Y. 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER, 


Map shows business in 87 separate areas, each of which is an “economic 
unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. The index reflects 
business as it was during the last week of October.:N.B.—Area indexes re- 
quire a constant movement for two months to register an improvement 
or a decline. 


Ten Best Cities Zone Indexes 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) (Percent Change From Corresponding 
Wichita, Kans. ............. 15% Months Last «igi : 
T Sept. ov. 
ag ‘smastaabidins “ New England .. — 1% +8% —1% 
> eee eee weweeweeevneene . . e 
Oklahoma City, Okla. (8).... 10 oe Atlantic® + = - a“ 
Omaha, Neb. (4)........... 10 idwest :..... 8 Seating 
. I ai 0 +8 +2 
San Antonio, Tex............ g 
Kansas City, Mo............. 8 North Central... + 2 +5 +2 
Portland Ore. ee Pere ee 7 South Central .. 0 +3 +3 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, Tex. (2)... 7 oe teeede = : co 
Los Angeles, Calif........... 7 wer. oe epons + se 
(In parentheses, number of success NATIONAL 
sive months listed in this column). INDEX ...... +3 +4 42 





*With New York City excluded, this area would score —7, 0, —3, and the 
National Index would read —3, +2, 0. 
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Traveling man — Family man 


He’s one and the other—and successful at both—since he 

discovered the swift dependability of travel via TWA. 

Now his business trips are a matter of a few pleasant hours 

aboard a world-proved TWA Constellation. He gets there 

refreshed—ready to talk business. Often he leaves and returns : : 

in a single day—arriving in time for a full evening at home. Say “Merry Christmas" with a gift she'll remember 

And always, his arrival finds him relaxed after a forever—a TWA ticket to a place she's always dreamed 
i * é : of seeing. It’s simple to arrange, and you can take a 

restful trip—eager to recite bedtime stories at home year or more to pay with TWA’s “Time Pay Plan.” 

with the happiest of endings. 


Where in the world do you want fo go? For information a . Y wa 
and reservations, call TWA, or see your travel ont. B Fly the finest. ee FL rm a 


more convenient, write TWA‘s “Skyliner Holidays,” 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
U.S.A. + EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 
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GY A switch in time... saves! 


Ordinarily, we like to talk about buying stecks — not 
selling them. 

Because we've always stood for careful selection in the 
first place... 

Because we like to see people invest in stocks that they can 
live with for years... 

Because we never want to be accused of suggesting any sale 
just for the sake of a possible commission. 

Still time does pass, and investment values do change. 

Maybe a stock you bought a year or two ago was the best 
that your money could buy. 

But maybe that situation has changed. 

Maybe other stocks now offer much better opportunities for 
your investment dollars. 

Keeping abreast of those opportunities here at Merrill 
Lynch is the full-time job of our Research Department, a 
departinent that analyzes thousands of portfolios each year 
for investors and makes sensible suggestions about stocks to 
buy — and stocks to sell. 

If you'd like their own objective report on the stocks you 
own —an unbiased opinion based only on fact — just ask. 
There’s no charge, no obligation. 

Simply address your letter to my attention. 


Watter A. ScHOLL, Department SD-29 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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Combining all ’round stitching, 
nailess construction and heel-to-toe 
flexibility. The comfort 

is guaranteed — in writing. 


Write for catalog F-5 ALLEN-EDMONDS, Belgium, Wis. 
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a $5 million business ran in the red. 
In New York, John Wanamaker’s dis- 
closed that it will close its 58-year-old 
Manhattan store, to concentrate on 
“suburban expansion.” 

Nor did there seem to be any imme- 
diate reprieve in sight for the retailers, 
whose sales last month were still on 
the downgrade, despite a hoped for sea- 
sonal increase. Even the weather was 
against them. Hurricanes, flood, smog 
and warm weather in various parts of 
the country kept shoppers home and 
out of the stores. Concentrating on 
sales stimulants, the retailers countered 
with more aggressive promotions, easier 
credit terms and later hours. On some 
articles this kind of first aid worked. 
Despite the unseasonably warm weather 
apparel sales were up. Television sets 
continued to move briskly off the 
floors, thus heartening manufacturers 
into speedirig up production schedules. 

Lumber, hardware and paint also 
continued to sell well, and buttressed 
retailers’ growing conviction that the 
do-it-yourself trade is neither fad nor 
flash in the pan. The strength of the 
trend, however, did not particularly 
perturb electricians who found them- 
selves answering more and more dis- 
tress calls from shocked “do it your- 
selfers” who have painfully learned 
that home rewiring is best left to the 
experts. 

Construction Buoy. Meanwhile, con- 
struction continued to buoy up the 
economy, creating new demands for 
steel, lumber, plumbing, home furnish- 
ings and appliances. Ever expanding, 
home building is expected to break all 
records in this quarter. Mortgages 
(averaging $6,684) for both new and 
old homes have soared 22% to a record 
$2 billion per month. 

For new home owners, credit was 
easier, spurred on by the National 
Housing Act of 1954. About 28% of 
all current Veterans Administration 
loans have been made with no down 
payment vs. only 8% last year. To- 
gether, so far this year, the VA and 
FHA have financed more than half of 
all new residential construction. Total 
building construction has climbed 4% 
over last year and though John E. Jack- 
son, president of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, pleasurably an- 
nounced that fabricated _ structural 
steel shipments would reach 3,200,000 
tons by the close of this year, he cau- 
tioned that “the picture is not quite so 
good as far as booking of future orders 
are concerned, but there is no cause 
for alarm.” But last month, the steel- 
makers were operating at 74% of ca- 
pacity, thanks to increased demand for 
rolled steel from the automakers. 

Coal Comfort. To provide coal for 
rising steel output and make up for re- 
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cent wildcat work stoppages, U.S. Steel 
reopened its mines in Pittsburgh’s 
Greene and Fayette counties. The 
mines, employing nearly 7,000 men and 
producing 48,000 tons of coal daily, 
will be operating on a five-day work- 
week for the first time this year. Re- 
public Steel is also reopening its Clyde 
mine. As the mines opened, grumpy 
John L. Lewis, president of United 
Mine Workers, and Tom Picket, execu- 
tive vice-president of the National Coal 
Association, asked that something be 
done to further shore up the wobbly 
coal industry. Their solution: increase 
coal exports, decrease oil imports, and 
give the industry a better break on 
freight rates. 

Potomac Purr. Things were humming 
in the Capitol, too. Filing anti-trust 
suits against 16 U.S. watch manufac- 
turers and six Swiss firms, the | gw 
Department charged them with “re- 
strictive control upon the American 
jeweled watch industry, control which 
has retarded the growth of the industry 
and weakened its competitive position.” 
Depending on how the case is adjudi- 
cated, domestic watch makers may lose 
almost as much ground as they gained 
in July when President Eisenhower 
doubled tariffs on imported timepieces. 
Other government agencies were ac- 
tive, too. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which turned thumbs down on a 
proposed merger of Bethlehem Steel 
and Youngstown Sheet and Tube, and 
is still concerned by the “current wave 
of mergers,” was probing scores of still 
other pending consolidations for mo- 
nopolistic traces. 

Oil & Soilmen. At the same time, 
oilmen continued to pare their bulging 
inventories. Runs to stills, dropping 
steadily, reached their lowest level 
since early May, averaged 6,700,000 
barrels daily, a drop of 268,000 barrels 
in a year. Gasoline production also 
tapered off. But ambitious oilmen were 
nonetheless bidding furiously for the 
Government’s newly-opened offshore 
leases. 

The farmer, whose produce has been 
bringing in less and less in the last 
three years,’ was told he could expect 
more of the same next year. For 1955 
the Agriculture Department predicted 
declining hog prices, a slight dip in 
dairy products and, as if by way of 
compensation, a slight rise in corn 
prices. Stocks of the latter grain, car- 
ried-over into a new marketing year on 
October 1, were at a record 918,- 
200,000 bushels. Wheat stocks were 
also at a record monthly high. But farm 
net income next year is nonetheless ex- 
pected to hover around $12.5 billion, 
about the same as this year. Total farm 
income declined 4%, including a 2% 
drop in livestock returns and a 6% dip 
in crop receipts. 
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Binders 
Can Help Your Salesmen 
Become Selling Giants 


Heinn methods help you keep catalogs 
and manuals up to date and in sequence. 
= Your salesmen then concentrate on selling 
\ instead of groping for information. You 
cut sales-call time, reduce sales correspond- 


\ ence, eliminate much printing waste, and 
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2 \! make a better impression on customers. 
Catalogs that end fumbling and give 
Y) accurate answers in three seconds could 
o be worth thousands of extra dollars to 
you. They help any intelligent, ambi- 
tious salesman become a selling giant 


by moving closer to quota. 















The Heinn home office can give 
>. you expert help in planning cat- 
‘ alog content and easy-to-use in- 
dexing. Work with Heinn and 
look forward to having covers 
on which you'll be proud to see - 
your name. 
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He'd find facts 
in three seconds with 
Heinn indexing. 


Let Heinn supply your celluloid indexes. 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 
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How Gulf’s new super- 


rined gasoline delivers CHOUSANGS Of extra 
-_ miles of full engine power 


Now—Gulf refines out the ‘‘dirty-burning tail-end’’ of gasoline—the No. 1 troublemaker 
in high-compression engines. Result: more power-with-protection than you’ve ever known! 
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Here’s proof: This spark plug is from one of the many — ment after 5,000 to 10,000 miles, this plug and its mates did 
sets of original equipment plugs used in Gulf test fleet cars. not need cleaning or replacement in over 15,000 miles of city 
Though spark plugs normally need cleaning or replace- and country driving with Super-Refined NO-NOX Gasoline. 


Here’s proof: Instead of trying to fight harmful de- 
posits with so-called “miracle additives” —inside 
your engine—Gulf believes in preventing them from 
forming in the first place, removes the cause—the 
“dirty-burning tail-end”’—at the refinery. Just look 
at the plates in the unretouched photo at left and see 
what a difference Gulf super-refining makes! 


What’s more, besides giving your engine more 
complete protection, new Super-Refined Gulf NO- 
NOX gives you extra gas mileage in the short-trip, 
stop-and-go driving motorists do most... no knock, 
no pre-ignition . . . stall-proof smoothness . . . in- 
stant starts and fast, fuel-saving warm-up. 





COMPLETELY NEW! SUPER-REFINED 


New Gulf No-Nox 


THE HIGH-EFFICIENCY GASOLINE 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





THE ELECTION’S SIGNIFICANCE 

The election returns confounded the prophets. President 
Eisenhower's prestige is greater than ever. 

True, the House is in Democratic hands, and at this 
writing it is not certain which party will have a one or two 
vote majority in the Senate. But, until President Eisen- 
hower in the last few days took to the stump, every pollster 
and every competent analyst predicted both a light vote 
and very substantial Democratic gains. Most now attribute 
the record off-year turnout in generally abominable weather 
to the last-minute personal appeals via television and dra- 
matic, dramatizing plane trips by Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Calm analysis shows that the results indicate, by and 
large, public approval of the Administration’s achievements. 
Two years ago the GOP, despite Ike’s enormous majority, 
won only paper-thin control of both houses. Usually, in 
off-year elections, the party in power takes a somewhat 
sizable drop in both houses. There has been virtually none 
in the Senate and a very small switch in the House, and 
this has been achieved without the magic of the President's 
name on the ballot itself. The great stock market upsurge 
reflects this endorsement of the Administration by voters. 

In New Jersey, the GOP nominee, Clifford Case, was 
bitterly fought right up to Election Eve, with a great deal 
of money spent on television, on radio, and through the 
mails by reactionary Republicans led by former Congress- 
man Fred Hartley of Taft-Hartley fame. Case was “too 
liberal”; an “internationalist”; an “anti-Taft man” (which 
he wasn’t), etc, Just twelve months previously New Jersey 
had elected a Democratic governor by a majority of over 
150,000. The day before the election usually reliable polls 
indicated the Democratic nominee would win by an equal or 
greater majority, and virtually every newspaper predicted 
Case’s defeat by a wide margin. Case campaigned as a 
“1,000% Ike supporter” and on a liberal Congressional vot- 
ing record. The photo-finish, in the face of bitter opposition 
by Republicans and on top of a recent New Jersey Demo- 
cratic sweep, demonstrated that Republicans and Indepen- 
dents prefer a soundly conservative candidate to a reaction- 
ary one and that support for the President means support 
from the voters. 

New Dealing Harriman’s narrow squeak into victory has 
jarred Democratic radicals, and the thumping given the 
Fair Dealers’ “glamor boy,” Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., by 
liberal Republican Jacob K. Javits, shocked everyone, in- 
cluding Republicans as well as Junior himself, although it 
is safe, perhaps, to say that the Republicans did not join 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s tears. 

Another amazing, heartening result came from GOP wins 
in predominantly agricultural areas, where it was felt the 
President’s sense-making farm program was so unpopular 
that GOP defeat was inevitable. I, along with more experi- 
enced, competent analysts, felt that reduction of farm sub- 
sidies was politically suicidal, even if economically vital. 
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But no one has yet been proven correct when underestimat- 
ing the farmers’ horse sense—thank God! 

In view of the narrowness of their House win, the Demo- 
crats will hesitate now to tear into the Administration’s pro- 
gram on a purely partisan basis aiming at the 1956 Presi- 
dential Election. There has been no mandate for obstruc- 
tion in the vote, but surprising off-year support of the Ad- 
ministration’s first two years’ accomplishments. 
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GREAT BRITAIN — CHEERFUL, PROSPERING 


LONDON. Several days in Great Britain are a cheering 
experience for anyone seeking to evaluate the political and 
economic climate abroad. Britain went through threadbare 
times for a long period after the war was won. Her economy 
was being given the nine-count all over the globe. The 
Empire was falling away in chunks like a sea wall with its 
foundations pounded away by heavy seas. 

Today Great Britain is bustling and prospering. Industrial 
production is six per cent higher than twelve months ago. 


-Records are being set by many industries, including steel, 


autos, textiles, clothing, food, building. Consumption at 
home is higher than in any year, even before the war, and 
exports are holding up exceptionally well, some seven per 
cent higher than in the same period in 1953. Faced with 
constantly stiffer competition from Germany and Japan, 
Britain is still more than holding her own in the world trade 
vital to her existence. 

Individual incomes in every bracket except the lowest 
have shown an increase since 1949, and during the first 
half of this year net savings have shown the greatest increase 
since 1948. Encouragingly, productivity is up approximately 
four per cent, and in output per man the building industry 
is up ten per cent since 1948. Said one British newspaper- 
man: 

“If any further proof were needed of the current pros- 
perity boom in Britain, it is provided by the fact that the 
top two French designers, Dior and Fath, are showing their 
autumn collections here. British women have never spent 
so much on clothes, I am told.” 

But the exciting thing about Britain’s current recovery 
does not lie so much in the tale told by statistics. It is in 
the confidence, vision and enthusiasm expressed to me in 
conversations with so many. In the face of announcements 
by Ford and General Motors of tremendous expansion plans 
for their British subsidiaries, the United Kingdom’s largest 
auto firm released tremendous development plans of its own, 
outlining a 50 per cent increase in weekly vehicle produc- 
tion, as well as improved, powerful models of such popular, 
accepted cars as the Austin Cambridge. Said Sir Leonard 
Lord, the head of the British Motor Corporation: “We wel- 
come competition, provided it is clean competition. We have 
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a few shillings in the bank. We have some good friends who 
will lend us money. We have a lot of shareholders, and we 
have some good working people.” 

In many markets for a number of products West German 
competition is proving very tough, but instead of once again 
looking to cartels and “arrangements” that will secure a 
market and freeze out competition, a number of Britishers 
are tackling the problem with a fresh competitive approach 
based on new plants in other parts of the Empire; a little 
easier credit; other related service angles which will help 
enhance the appeal pricewise and otherwise of dealing with 
the manufacturers. It is a basic change that cannot help but 
strengthen all concerned. 

And with reasonable recovery achieved and present 
prosperity widely spread, Britain is once again asserting and 
displaying the kind of diplomatic leadership that its here- 
tofore limping economy had weakened. The magnificent 
achievement of the London Nine-Power Pact was achieved 
under British leadership. Prospects were inky black follow- 
ing the demise of EDC; Eden and British statesmanship 
rescued a perilous world situation and turned it into the 
greatest step toward unity and strength among free people 
since the victory of World War II. 

And the people themselves are cheerful, taking full 
measure of pride in refurbishing with full splendor the 
trappings of monarchy, Empire, tradition. Having, fortu- 
nately, a privileged vantage point during the arrival of 
Haile Selassie in London for his state visit, I could actually 
see and hear, as well as sense, this vitality. As the Queen, 
the Queen Mother, Churchill and Eden, as well as assorted 
greats of Britain, arrived at the red-carpeted station, cheers 
and good-natured jostling echoed up and down the 
bedecked, crowd-filled streets. The people were obviously 
enjoying the feeling that they once again had, and undoubt- 
edly could continue to handle their proper, top place with 
the United States in coping with the responsibilities and 
problems of world leadership. 

It is an unmitigated blessing for our country that our 
most important ally is on her feet and in fine fettle. Her 
problems, like our own, abound, but the means—and, most 
importantly, the will—are there to meet them. 
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THREE NATIONAL SCANDALS 


I am sure there is a moral in this tale of three scandals, 
but [ am not quite sure I know what it is. In Italy, while 
I was there, the country was being rocked by the Montessi 
affair. A young girl had been found dead on a beach, 
apparently following a wild party, at which the son of the 
then Foreign Minister was reportedly present. The matter 
had been hushed up, and apparently covered up, until 
rumors and political exploitation brought it into such 
prominence that the government has been in danger of 
being overthrown. To an outsider, it was intensely interest- 
ing to find this sense of outrage that, because someone was 
prominent he might be able to get favored treatment—this 
attitude in a land where only a handful of “suckers” pay 





heed to income and corporate taxes, and where privileged 
business leaders and government support for cartels and 
monopolies end in stifling competition. 

In France, the Dides Affaire had government and country 
in an uproar. It developed that all discussions and decisions 
of the top French Security Council were leaking to the 
Communists almost within minutes of the conclusion of 
these top-secret parleys. It seems that some of these reports 
to outsiders included better coverage than the official 
stenographer was able to give to those present. It was 
encouraging to see that the people of France could still 
be horrified about such treachery, when for years French 
Premiers have had to operate with cabinets and ministers 
made up of many who couldn’t wait to get back to their 
party leaders from cabinet meetings with material that 
might embarrass or overthrow the man in whose cabinet 
they were working. 

England was filled with howls of indignation at the 
suicide of Edward Pilgrim. It seems Mr. Pilgrim, earning 
about $30 a week, had bought a plot of land next to his 
bungalow and paid its assessed value, $1,500, for it. He 
raised the money by a mortgage on his little house and 
contracted to pay it off over ten years. Two years later, 
the local council took the land from him by “compulsory 
purchase,” i.e., condemnation, and paid him $180 for it. 
Apparently, the local board was within its legal right, and 
after two years’ battling for elementary justice, Edward 
Pilgrim hung himself in a small shed on the land that had 
been taken from him. All England feels outraged and is 
trying to find out how their governmental bureaucracy and 
socialistic law-making has so gotten out of hand that such 
a thing could happen with full sanction of law. Wrote one 
columnist in the London Express: 


Who is morally responsible for Mr. Pilgrim’s suicide? I say 
first the politicians who make the laws which legalise such 
iniquities. Then the bureaucrats of Whitehall who devise the 
tricks that become the law. Then the local council of Romford, 
which applied the law to unfortunate Mr. Pilgrim with such 
callousness. And finally, you and I who tolerate the theory that 
the State is entitled to ride roughshod over its citizens. We can- 
not escape our responsibility. 

If a man puts his arm across a bank counter and lifts 2500 
in notes out of the till he is sent to prison. But if a little bu- 
reaucrat takes £500 out of a citizen’s pocket by seizing his 
land instead of his pound notes, he stands a good chance of 
getting the O.B.E. in the next Honours List. 

Does that make sense? Of course it doesn’t. But it is the new 
feudalism to which the politicians and bureaucrats between them 
have chained us since the war. And which, so far, we have 
supinely accepted. 

Don’t you feel that you have had enough of it? 

The law of the land should be that bureaucracy—local or 
national—must put up a very strong case before it is given 
authority to seize the possessions of any citizen. 

And when seizure is held to be justified, the compensation 
payable should be the full value, not a fake value juggled up 
by those who do the seizing. | 

If the people of this country have any spunk left in them 
they will rock Whitehall and the Government over this tragedy. 


And there you have it—three great scandals shaking 
governments in three great countries—each scandal and 
each country quite different, but the people’s sense of out- 
rage about wrong is the same everywhere. 











— Now...Ore by Pipeline 


Story of the Inco-engineered “Big Inch” 


HE story begins up North, in 
Canada. At an International 
Nickel Company mine-head. 


There—as part of its $160,000,000 
program of conversion to all under- 
ground mining—Inco has a huge new 
concentrator. It handles about 12,000 
tons daily. 


The ore is separated into two 
products, valuable mineralized mate- 
rial (concentrates) and waste rock 
(tailings). 

The concentrate has to be moved 
to a reduction plant 7 miles away. 
The tailings—about 10,000 tons daily 
—have to be placed in disposal areas 
4 miles off. 


Some transport problem! 


Indeed, it is. Or rather, indeed it 
would be if Inco hadn’t put the job 
on a continuous flow basis, right 
around the clock. 


What Inco does is to‘add water to 
its ore concentrates, to its waste 
rock. And then pumps them both— 
in separate pipe lines, of course—to 
their destinations. The first time, it 
is believed, that so much ore has ever 
been piped so far! 
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International Nickel’s “Big Inch” 
is made of wood — mounted on a 
twelve-mile trestle that sometimes 
towers 65 feet above bush and mus- 
keg. Transferring its ore by pipeline, 
International Nickel is able to beat 
winter to the punch. Even at 30 
degrees below, moving ore doesn’t 
freeze in these wooden pipes. 

More importantly, this low-cost 
continuous flow transportation 
method — plus new and improved 
mining and reduction techniques— 
enables Inco to utilize ores that could 
not otherwise be efficiently converted 
into Inco Nickel. 


From mine-head to finished metal, 
the production story of Inco Nickel 
makes interesting reading for any 
executive. This story is now “cap- 
sulized” in a booklet called “The 
Romance of Nickel.” For a free copy, 
write . .. The International Nickel | 
Company, Inc., Dept. 182c, New York 
5, N.Y. 


©1954,T.1.N.Ce. 


Intemational Nickel 
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Power Network 


REDUCES PRODUCTION COSTS 
FOR UNION ELECTRIC 


Power producers need ample facilities to meet sudden 
demands for heavy load increases. But “‘going it alone” 
can be needlessly expensive when it involves a large 
investrcent in reserve equipment which is used only 
periodically. 

To solve this and related problems Union Electric, 
Central Illinois Public Service Company and Illinois 
Power Company entered into a power pool arrange- | 
ment. With the load control carefully coordinated by 

the load dispatchers of the pooled systems, they operate 
as one integrated unit. 


All this pays off in improved efficiency and economy. 


First, each of the participating systems can safely keep 
a much smaller capacity on a “‘stand-by”’ basis. Through 
this pool arrangement Union Electric’s investment in 
operating reserve capacity is approximately $12,000,000 
less than it otherwise would be. Also, by pooling basic 
sources of power and fully loading the most efficient 
equipment of each system, kilowatt hours are generated 
at the lowest possible cost. 


This economy of operation is particularly important 
when there is a growing demand for power, such as 
there is in the Union Electric area. During the 12 
months ending June 30, 1954, system output exceeded 
7\% billion kilowatt hours, a gain of half a billion 
kilowatt hours over the preceding 12-month period. 
And revenues for 1954 are running at the rate of more 
than $107,000,000 annually. 
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UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY satin | REOKUK DAN 
OF MISSOURI MISSOURI POWER & LIGHT CO. “is, UNION ELECTRIC POWER CO 
MISSOURI EDISON CO, “St/p5 

Subsidiaries: Union Electric Power Company MISSOURI RIVER we pm 
z A : a= : 

Missouri Power and Light Company MISSOURI cnet o—~ st LOUIS NEL ELLE ; 

Missouri Edison Company DAM —UNION ELECTRIC CO. ih, 
Union Colliery Company =F OF MO. 


Poplar Ridge Coal Company 
St. Louis and Belleville Electric Railway 
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PULP & PAPER 





THE AMAZING. CAREER 
OF MR. QUICKLY 


Despite a rapid-fire series of expan- 
sions, Scott Paper’s thirsty fibres can’t 
seem to dry up the overflowing demand. 


(See cover) 
Last April, in a blindingly white build- 
ing hard by the waters of the muddy 
Delaware River, Thomas Bayard Mc- 
Cabe, 61, president of Chester (Pa.)’s 
Scott Paper Company, put a weighty 
proposal before his stockholders. By 
the size of it, McCabe, a former chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, 
sounded almost as though he were back 
at his old job. He asked stockholders 
to double the number of Scott’s com- 
mon shares (to 10,000,000), increase 
its authorized indebtedness to $50 mil- 
lion, and to amend the company char- 
ter to allow it to look for profits in 
fields other than wood pulp, paper and 
paper products. His goal: “flexibility.” 

Vice-President William R. Scott, III,* 
offered a tiny hint of what was to 
come. “Experience has shown,” he said, 
“that when Scott acts, it acts fast.” 

He was soon proved right. The ink 
had hardly dried on stockholders’ ap- 
proving ballots when expansion plans 
began rolling off McCabe’s desk like 
paper from one of his electronic “Fly- 
ing Scott” papermaking machines. In 
rapid-fire order throughout the sum- 
mer and fall, McCabe announced that 
he would: 

® Acquire, by an exchange of stock, 
Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Co., 
a deal that was completed a short 


*No relation to Scott’s founding family. 


time ago for an estimated $12 million. 

© Buy a half interest, over a five- 
year period, in Canada’s Westminster 
Paper Co., Ltd., of New Westminster 
(B.C.), for $5.6 million. 

® Merge with the Hollingsworth and 
Whitney Co. of Detroit (Mich.), by 
exchanging 14 shares of post-split Scott 
common for each 10 shares of H.&W. 

Scampering Scott. In windswept Wall 
Street, where merger news these 
days is almost as common as ticker 
tape, these events caused hardly a 
breeze. But they combined to give 
McCabe a tremendously strengthened 
hand. Scott, which even before the ac- 
quisitions had been rolling along in 
record form, gained new momentum. 
The evidence came last month when 
McCabe issued his nine-months’ earn- 
ings statement. Highlights: sales up 
9.3% to $132.4 million; net earnings up 
27.2% to $10.9 million. Wall Streeters 
promptly decided that the company’s 
trademark, which Scott unimaginative- 
ly calls “Thirsty Fibre,” might better be 
dubbed “Mr. Quickly.” 

McCabe seemed to have only one 
headache, and it was one that many 
another businessman would welcome. 
Demand for Scott products, he ob- 
served, still far outdistanced the sup- 
ply. Comments McCabe: “Our sales in 
the first six months of this year alone 
were double what they were for the 
entire year five years ago. They would 





SCOTT’S TRADEMARK: 
a fast-moving gentleman 


be even higher if we had had the pro- 
ductive capacity.” 

Unlike the average paper company, 
which sells primarily to industrial cus- 
tomers, 80% of Scott output of such 
items as toilet tissues, paper towels, 
facial tissues, wax paper and paper 
napkins is sold through grocers. 
Crown Zellerbach, which also makes 
most of those items, deals half in con- 
sumer and half in industrial markets. 
Kimberly-Clark markets its “Delsey,” 
“Kleenex” and other consumer products 
through the International Cellucotton 
Co. Such other competitors as Great 
Northern are not so heavily committed 
to sanitary papers as Scott. One excep- 
tion: small ($7.8 million assets) Doe- 
skin Products, Inc., which like Scott, 
markets through its own sales force. As 
for the difficulty of keeping up with 
demand, McCabe notes that “It is 
hard to get customers to understand 
our dilemma, especially in this period 
of recession in general business.” 

McCabe saw the Detroit Sulphite ac- 
quisition as an easy and logical means 
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Gross Percent 5-Year Average Average 
Total Profit Dividend Book Value Pretax Profit Net Return Dividend 
Assets Margin Book Value Payout Growth Margin on Book Value Payout Composite 
(Millions) % % % % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank Ranking 
$507.4 194. 148 62.1 International Paper 47.2 St 23.7 2 15.6 3 68.3 1 1 
315.8 17.7 12.7 53.1 Crown Zellerbach 47.2 2+ 198 8 15.5 4 40.2 3 
191.3 14.7 13.8 42.9 St. Regis Paper 45.9 4 13.9 7 12.7 7 38.3 8 7 
152.1 14.6 10.1 45.8 Kimberly-Clark 26.3 14.3 6 10.9 5 43.2 5 6 
125.2 16.2 16.3 75.0 Scott Paper 63.5 1 17.1 4 19.2 1 59.7 3 2 
j 96.3 15.1 13.4 55.8 Container Corp. 40.0 5 15.7 5 16.3 2 50.1 4 4 
{ 88.1 11.1 10.4 37.4 Mead Corp. 18.6 7 12.1 8 12.8 6 34.9 ¥ 8 
f 80.2 20.4 8.8 64.8 Great Northern 8.6 8 23.8 1 9.2 8 63.8 2 5 
i 16.1 12.5 54.6 Group Average 59.5 17.4 14.0 49.8 


*Percentage figures show performance over last five years (right) and the first six months of 1954 (left). Numerical rank- 
ings convert five-year percentile scores into index numbers for comparison. These in turn are combined into composite 
d rankings to compare overall performance records of the companies. +Tie. 
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SAMPLING A ROLL OF WOOD PULP: 


of expanding Scott’s capacity. In the 
deal, Scott’ got a bleached sulphite 
pulp mill with a rated capacity of 150 
tons a day, six paper machines and 
assorted converting equipment. Mc- 
Cabe is already engineering the con- 
version of some of Detroit Sulphite’s 
machinery to the Scott line, although 
he intends to keep supplying its old 
customers. 

The Westminster purchase was, in 
somewhat different terms, equally logi- 
cal. Westminster turns out substantially 
the same kind of sanitary paper prod- 
ucts as Scott does, and its president, 
E. M. Herb, in urging Westminster 
stockholders to approve the deal, made 
it clear that competition from Scott was 
an important factor in his decision. 

The biggest coup in McCabe’s series 


of acquisitions undoubtedly was $47.3 


million (assets) Hollingsworth and 
Whitney, which racked up sales of 
$22.5 million in the first six months of 
1954. H. & W. makes and sells an ex- 
tensive line of paper products that in- 
cludes stock for tabulating cards, multi- 
wall shipping sacks, food containers, 
drinking cups, heavy-duty envelopes 
and sulphite and sulphate specialty 
products. Its production of pulp and 
paper are in approximate balance at 
about 700 tons a day apiece. 

To Scott, the deal brought a diadem 
of three mills, plus substantial timber- 
lands in the South and 1,000,000 acres 
of timberland in Maine and Eastern 
Canada. Among them McCabe found 
a jewel he had long been seeking: a 
modern, integrated pulp and paper mill 
on the Gulf Coast, with a good supply 
of low-cost labor nearby and easy ac- 
cess to timber. McCabe will continue 


also a long, long stream of dividends 


to produce Hollingsworth & Whitney’s 
traditional lines at its Mobile plant, but 
excess pulp capacity at all three mills 
will go into Scott consumer items. 

Stock & Sand. Some Wall: Streeters, 
however, have privately questioned 
whether Scott may not be paying heav- 
ily for this growth by diluting its com- 
mon stock’s equity. To this, McCabe 
has a ready answer: “In an expanding 
business, if there’s good reason to ex- 
pand,” he says, “there’s good reason to 
bring in new partners.” He had, more- 
over, some impressive financial figures 
to buttress his argument. For one thing, 
Scott has been rapidly converting its 
3% debentures into common. Of the 
original $24.9 million in debentures is- 
sued in September, 1952, only $4.5 
million were still outstanding at mid- 
year. 

Scott’s treasurer Paul Wyant, him- 
self a veteran Wall Streeter, freely of- 
fers further evidence that there are no 
shifting sands in Scott’s financial foun- 
dation: “At the present, $25 million in 
debt has been arranged for, with $5 
million of it actually being carried 
down. At 3% interest, the charges on 
the full $25 million would come to only 
$750,000 before taxes, compared with 
an income before taxes of $26.7 mil- 
lion in 1953.” Says McCabe: “As the 
largest stockholder in the company, I 
have no fear of dilution.” 

McCabe also likes to recall Scott’s 
long history of strong finances, a record 
which earned it a blurb in a New York 
financial column last month that caused 
no small stir among investors. As the 
article pointed out, a share of Scott 
common bought prior to December 5, 
1922 has since increased—via splits and 
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dividends—to 672 shares today, worth 
at recent market about $34,272. A 
share bought before the end of 1931, 
when Scott dropped as low as 8, has 
now multiplied into 12 shares. Even 
one share bought as recently as July 
26, 1950, say at its low of 33, has by 
now become four shares worth $200. 
Paper Profits. Scott has not won this 
pre-eminence without going over the 
bumps. Like Crown Zellerbach, Scott 
was founded as a small family business. 
It began when two brothers, E. Irvin 
and Clarence Scott, went into the pa- 
per trade in 1879. Two years later they 
had prospered sufficiently to buy a 
horse and wagon. But while Crown 
Zellerbach pushed rapidly ahead, the 
Scotts ran afoul of the manners of the 
times. Merchants, in the Victorian 
1880s, would not openly display toilet 
tissue on their shelves and no publica- 
tion dared to offend its readers by 
carrying advertising for such a product. 
For a time it appeared that the com- 
pany had run up against a total im- 
passe. But the brothers Scott devised 
an ingenious means for overcoming the 
scruples of the Lamplight Era: “ghost 
manufacture.” When the merchant's 
name was emblazoned on each roll, his 
reluctance to display it soon vanished. 
For a while, the Scotts branched out 
into manufacture of “Great Scott” bi- 
cycles, eventually moved gradually 
back into manufacture of toilet tissue 
under their own name. In 1902, they 
bought all rights to the “Waldorf” 
name, a popular competing trademark. 
But one of the biggest events in the 
company’s life was a happy accident 
five years later. A Philadelphia teacher, 
appalled by dirty communal towels, 
passed out squares of paper for her 
pupils to dry their hands on. This novel 
use of paper came to Scott’s attention 
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at a highly propitious time, when it was 
stuck with a batch of paper too heavy 
for normal uses. Result: the first tissue 
towel, The idea quickly caught on, not 
only with consumers, but with com- 
petitors as well. When Crown Zeller- 
bach, for instance, decided to move 
from straight sales to manufacturing in 
1915, the first factory it bought was 
once owned by a manufacturer of inter- 
folded paper towels. 


With the advent of War I, Scott 
swung into the manufacture of “Zor- 
bik,” a porous, laminated material used 
in the canisters of gas masks and for 
surgical dressings. But at home Scott 
soon found itself facing serious difficul- 
ties. The wartime price of wood pulp 
soared like a star rocket, and Scott soon 
was feeling a pinch on profits. The 
war, however, produced one important 
blessing by breaking down Americans’ 
squeamishness: about toilet paper. In 
1919 a few magazines agreed to take 
ScotTissue advertising on a trial basis 
in their pages, and soon accepted it 
permanently. Until then, toilet tissue 
promotion had been restricted to de- 
scriptive leaflets handed out in stores. 
The impact on ScotTissue sales, which 
before 1922 had never topped $200,- 
000 a year, was immediate. By 1927, 
they had jumped to over $1 million. 

The end of the war also brought 
McCabe, who had first joined Scott as 
a salesman, fresh from nearby Swarth- 
more College, back to the company. 
On his return, McCabe was promoted 
to assistant sales manager, became sales 
manager in 1920 and a director a year 
later. 


The big changes, for both Scott and 
McCabe, came in 1927. After the 
death of Arthur Scott, the Scott 
family sold its stock in the company 
and McCabe, by then a vice-president, 
was named president. In that same 
year, Scott entered the pulp manufac- 
turing field for the first time by ac- 
quiring the capital stock of the Nova 
Scotia Wood Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., 
which owned a pulp mill and wood 
lands. 

McCabe soon found, however, that 
his new job had strings attached to it. 
For one thing, with the Scott family’s 
departure, the company was in des- 
perate need of working capital. After 
chasing vainly around Philadelphia 


and New York to raise it, McCabe 


finally turned to his employees with a 
five-year easy-payment credit plan for 
stock purchases. “It was one of the most 
important things we ever did,” says 
morale-conscious Tom McCabe. Today 
over half his employees (3,076) own 
* stock. 

Tempest in the Trees. During the pros- 
perous 1920s, the American demand 
for paper grew at an astounding rate, 
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taxing the combined capacity of the 
Canadian and U.S. paper industries. 
Paper hunger unleashed a new wave 
of expansion on top of a postwar short- 
age that had boosted newsprint prices 
to as high as $120 a ton. Unfortunately, 
most of the papermakers’ new pulp ca- 
pacity was completed just as the great 
depression was getting under way, and 
the speculative bubble broke, carrying 
away trees, mills, power sites and all, 
and dragging down many American 
companies with it. Scott, however, es- 
caped scot-free as far as capital losses 
were concerned. 

In the ensuing confusion, however, 
Scott’s profit margins were paper-thin. 
But not nearly as thin as those of some 
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SCOTT SALES, here contrasted with 
those of 12 other papermakers, have 
shown a less than average inclination 
to dip. 


of its competitors. Scott sales, which 
had stood at $7.8 million in 1929, 
inched up to $8 million by 1932, one 
of the three years in Scott’s history 
when its sales did not score an increase. 
But other papermen were not doing 
nearly as well. Kimberly-Clark’s sales 
dropped from $22.4 million to $13.2 
million over the same three year pe- 
riod; Container Corp.’s dropped from 
$19.5 million to $11.5 million, and 
mighty International headed into re- 
ceivership as its sales plummeted from 
$148.6 million to $129.5 million. 
Even more remarkable, Scott was 
able to keep up its uninterrupted divi- 
dend flow, started in 1915. After 1929, 
when Scott paid 12c (adjusted), 
McCabe managed to boost the payout 
to 39c in 1937, and 47c in 1939. (Last 
year’s dividend: $1.35). St. Regis, on 
the other hand, ran into a string of 
blank years that lasted until 1947, and 
International, despite a notable come- 
back effected by granite-featured John 
Hinman, did not start steady payments 
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until 1946. Kimberly-Clark and Crown 
Zellerbach, the latter integrating for 
dear life, managed to keep dividends 
flowing, and so did Container Corp., 
although for a while Container Corpo- 
ration paid out more than it earned. 
Scott’s stability is one reason why in- 
vestors today are willing to buy it at 
a lower yield than most of the other 
papermakers. Its 3.2% return, is de- 
cidedly below International Paper's 
3.8% and Crown Zellerbach’s 3.6%. The 
market evaluates Container Corp. at 
a 4.8% yield, Kimberly-Clark at 4.2% 
and Mead and Great Northern: at 4.6%. 

But McCabe has had to fight hard 
to keep his white stream of paper pro-. 
ducing a golden stream of dividends 
during the Thirties. “I remember the 
guys asking him how long the work 
would last,” recalls one old-timer. “It 
seemed to bother him a lot.” Sales of 
Scott’s paper products, however, rose 
some 140% from 1927 to 1937, and 
312% from 1937 to 1947. Never in 30 
years has a Scott employe been idled . 
by shutdowns or cutbacks due to lack 
of orders. 

One reason that Scott’s Fourdrinier 
papermaking machines still kept run- 
ning was the “ScotTowel.” At first, most 
of them had gone to business and in- 
dustrial plants. But in 1981, McCabe © 
knocked at the nation’s kitchen doors 
with a roll towel, made in a size adap- 
table to many kitchen and household 
purposes. The towel mopped up sales 
just as it did water. 


In 1936 McCabe increased Scott’s 
integrated pulp supply by joining The 
Mead Corporation on a 50-50 stock 
basis to form the Brunswick Pulp and 
Paper Co., of Georgia. Brunswick built 
a chemical pulp mill to produce 
bleached sulphate pulp, had substan- 
tial stands of timber nearby to back- 
stop the operation. Scott’s share in the 
company is worth over $3.6 million 
today. 


Still hunting pulp, McCabe acquired 
two unbleached sulphite pulp mills in 
1940 and a year later a Scott subsidiary 
purchased plants and equipment in 
Wisconsin and New York State. Mc- 
Cabe subsequently took over two other 
companies so that he could expand his 
towel and toilet tissue lines, also get 
ready for another product that was 
kicking around in his mind: facial tis- 
sues. 

After a stint as Deputy Lend-Lease 
Administrator, McCabe introduced 
them, but War II limited production 
of the new “Scotties.” Despite a heavy 
advertising push, “Scotties” still run an 
up-and-coming but distant second to 
Kimberly-Clark’s “Kleenex.” One rea- 
son is that sales have been limited by 
manufacturing facilities. Says McCabe: 
“For more than 12 months, we haven't 





been able to take care of the demand.” 

In 1945, McCabe took Scott off on 
a radical new tangent. Never had Scott 
bought a product that already was well 
established, but McCabe bought the 
Automatic Paper Machinery Co. to get 
“Cut-Rite,” which was already a lead- 
ing brand of household wax paper. Cut- 
Rite soon proved itself to be an ad- 
mirable buy: since Scott took it over, 
sales of the product have more than 
doubled. 

To get a foothold on the Pacific 
Coast, and more integration, McCabe 
next arranged a merger with the Sound- 
view Pulp Co. of Everett (Wash.). In 
the deal, he got a 600-ton-a-day 
bleached sulphite mill and more than 
5,500,000,000 board feet of standing 
timber.- Soundview’s 200,000 tons an- 
nual capacity amounted to more than 
50% of Scott’s pulp requirements for the 
year. For all this, McCabe paid out 
1,220,265 shares of Scott common. 
Wall Street, its collective eyebrows as 
high as a Georgia pine, estimated that 
McCabe had in effect paid out $62 mil- 
lion for a mill worth about $50 million 
and a timber stand conservatively val- 
ued at the same figure. “A real Scott- 
ish deal,” cracked one of the pundits. 

But the merger also produced other 
advantages for Scott. With his products 
delivered freight-paid, even if he 
moved his paper by cheap water trans- 
portation, McCabe was paying huge 
shipping bills to supply his West 
Coast outlets. He was, consequently, 
competing under a handicap against 
West Coast rivals, among them Cali- 
fornia-quartered Crown Zellerbach, 
which in fiscal 1953 produced 115,976 
tons of tissue and sanitary papers. It 
is estimated that Soundview saves 
Scott a good $40 a ton on its Pacific 
Coast deliveries. Another saving: in a 
combined pulp and paper operation, 
wood pulp can bé piped in slush form 
directly to the paper machines, elimi- 
nating the added cost of drying and 
baling the pulp for shipment over great 
distances. 

McCabe diversified further with 
“Scott Windshield Wiping Tissue” in 
1946, and in 1952 with “Scott Indus- 
trial Wipers,” high wet-strength tissues 
used in place of rags, cotton waste and 
launderable shop towels. That same 
year, McCabe launched what appears 
to be the big seller in Scott’s future: 
“Scotkins,” the paper napkin that looks 
and feels like linen. Paper napkins were 
no new item, but they suffered from 
poor quality (“Too much like paper,” 
complained one housewife) until Scott 
put them on the dinner table. How suc- 
cessful will they be? McCabe so far 
has been able to supply only 40% of 
his estimated potential market; demand 
has far outrun supply in areas where 


they have been thus far introduced. 
“We foresee,” he says, “a very large 
market in this item.” Many market re- 
search experts add amen to this state- 
ment. 

Scott's Slant. Despite this diversifi- 
cation, Scott is still far from having the 
wide range of products achieved by a 
papermaker like Roy Ferguson’s St. 
Regis, whose line ranges from multi- 
wall bags to laminated and injection 
molded plastic. Few paper companies 
anywhere, in fact, have the dependence 
on a single product that Scott has on 
its toilet tissue (almost 50% of sales). 
McCabe, however, has only to recall 
that his annual dollar sales doubled in 
the six torturous years between 1932 
and 1938 to feel relatively safe. Many 
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LOGS IN TRANSIT: 
food for hungry mills 


security analysts are inclined to agree, 
believe that Scott’s tissue enjoys a safe 
demand. 

Scott’s emphasis on a few: products 
is the result of its insistence, almost to 
the point of mania, on high quality. 
Even during War II, when the general 
tendency was to relax quality standards 
because of overwhelming consumer de- 
mand, McCabe refused to be moved. 
“Quality must be practiced like a re- 
ligion,” he says, “and you must con- 
centrate on a few products to do that.” 
The Brookings Institute agreed, cited 
Scott for improving product quality 
while cutting prices. ScotTissue, for ex- 
ample, generally retailed in 1922 at 25 
cents a roll, was selling at roughly 12 
cents last year; qualitywise, today’s 
product is far superior to that of 1922 
(“Just ask our users,” jokes a product- 
proud millhand). 

McCabe believes that he now has 
overcome the perils of non-integration, 
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which could mousetrap Scott between 
rising pulp prices and steady product 
prices. He regards Soundview as one 
of the biggest steps in pumping up his 
pulp line, Hollingsworth and Whitney 
another. As the result of both additions, 
Scott today uses as much pulp as it 
makes, buys as much as it sells. 

But McCabe has at least one continu- 
ing headache: tissue paper is a more 
demanding item to produce than, say, 
containers or cartons. Scott’s white- 
haired (from paper dust) workers must 
perform extremely skillful operations 
because of the softness, whiteness and 
surface “feel” problem of consumer 
products. McCabe, moreover, finds 
himself using less and less unbleached 
pulp and groundwood and relying 
more and more on chemical processes, 
despite higher costs. 

Forses Lineup (see box) shows 
Scott ranking fourth among the eight 
big papermakers in average pretax 
profit margins over the past five years. 
McCabe’s return on capital also has 
good “feel.” If funded debt is included 
in invested capital, McCabe last year 
showed a return on his money of 11.9%. 
While this is lower than CZ’s 14.9%, 
and the 13% of Walter Paepcke’s debt- 
less Container Corp., it is still higher 
than Lily-Tulip’s 8.3%, KC’s 8% and St. 
Regis’ 9.7%. 

Machinegun-talking Harrison F. Dun- 
ning, production vice-president, be- 
lieves he can sum it up in one word: 
“Efficiency.” In the paper industry gen- 
erally, a 5% hike in production is con- 
sidered top-quality. In the first seven 
months of this year, with the same ma- 
chines in operation (although some 
were rebuilt), Scott hiked output 10% 
in case units, 8% in tonnage. Last year 
Scott’s sales hit $165 million, the high- 
est in its history; by stepping up pro- 
duction, and throwing in the weight of 
his new acquisitions, McCabe expects 
to shatter his previous goal of $300 
million in sales by 1958. Last year, at 
Everett (Wash.), he started a new mill, 
installed two new paper machines at a 
cost of $20 million, and has a third and 
fourth machine scheduled for next year. 
All of his paper machines and pulp op- 
erations have been working three shifts, 
seven days a week to fill demand for 
longer than the watchmen care to re- 
member. 

Where, with its new potential, will 
Scott move next? McCabe refuses to 
speculate on possible future acquisi- 
tions and will not commit himself to 
any long-term predictions. “It wouldn’t 
be fair,” he observes, “to commit any 
successor of mine to what we're going 
to do.” But McCabe still has several 
years left before he retires to his stone 
Colonial home in Swarthmore, and a 
lot can happen. 
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9 months per % Change 

share profit from 

1953 
fs eee $4.55. off 20% 
Bethlehem Steel .. $8.30 off 10% 
Republic Steel ... $5.22 off 26% 
Jones & Laughlin. $1.50 off 61% 
National Steel ... $2.61 off 48% 

Youngstown Sheet 

meee a ds ceee $4.04 off 41% 
Armco Steel ..... $5.59 up 12% 
Inland Steel ..... $5.25 up 7% 





PROFITS—DOWN BUT NOT OUT 


Though steel production has slumped a sharp 25% from last year, 
these eight top companies have remained firmly and decisively 
in the black, despite heavy emergency amortization charges, and 
several have actually boosted dividends. 


9 months % Change 9 months % Change 
6s from dividends from 
(millions) 1953 per share 1953 
$2,440 off 16% $2.25 unchanged 
$1,254 off 20% $4.50 up 50% 
$628 off 30% $2.62 up 31% 
$370 off 24% $1.50 up 3% 
$363 off 29% $2.25 unchanged 
$323 off 24% $3.00 up 33% 
$396 off 11% $2.25 unchanged 
$403 off 8% $2.25 unchanged 








STEEL 


BAROMETER RISING 


Just as the bulls said it would, steel pro- 
duction has rallied right on schedule. 
What’s more, profits are surprisingly firm. 


“As steel goes,” runs an old financial 
district cliche, “so goes business.” 
With this in mind, economic calamity 
howlers have found in the industry's 
sharp 1954 slump (24% against a 
moderate 9% for overall industrial out- 
put) some of their loudest-popping 
ammunition. Last month, however, 
the steel argument was backfiring into 
the ranks of discomfited pessimists: 
in an otherwise stable economy, the 
steel industry's operating rate rose 
smartly to end October at an esti- 
mated 74% of capacity—up 14 points 
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BESSEMER CONVERTER: 
getting hotter 
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from the years low and within a 
shade of the year’s high. 

Logic Is Vindicated. Actually, Wall 
Streeters long had predicted this re- 
versal of the year-long downtrend, 
basing their belief on the fact that 
manufacturers were building steel into 
cars and buildings and refrigerators at 
a faster rate than they were ordering 
the vital metal from the mills. But in 
economics, behavior does not always 
follow logic. Canyon pundits, therefore, 
breathed easier as production curves 
mounted. 

Meanwhile, in Pittsburgh and other 
steel centers, there was some relaxing, 
but no bubbling over of enthusiasm. 
“Don’t think,” warned one steelman, 
“that we're rolling into a wide-open 
boom.” Steelmen well know that much 
of the pickup could be traced to boom- 
ing orders for cold rolled sheets, an 
item obviously in demand for Detroit's 
highly-trumpeted new models; seasonal 
declines in other lines will probably 


rolling auto assembly lines. Likewise 
blemishing the picture is the fact that 
some smaller steelmakers are having 
a very rough time in the downtrend. 
Item: $90 million Detroit Steel (No. 17 
in the industry), which reported sales 
cut cleanly in half for the first nine 
months, while pretax profits collapsed 
from $11.3 million last year to a gaping 
$2.6 million deficit. 

What, No Red Ink? Despite such 
mourners at the feast, however, in- 
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offset some of the pressure from fast-- 


vestors had reason for good cheer. Most 
of the larger operators (seetable) came 
through with surprisingly good nine- 
months reports considering the bumpy 
sales road they had traveled. For Steel- 
men, once resigned to feast-or-famine 
conditions, this was a new and pleasant 
situation. In 1937 when the industry 
was operating at roughly the same rate 
of capacity, mighty U.S. Steel earned 
$2.67 per share, served stockholders a 
thin 33 cents in dividends; this year 
even conservative financial men were 
predicting full-year earnings of $6 for 
Big Steel, and dividends were running 
at an annual rate of $3.00.° 

Even more remarkable, in Wall Street 
opinion, was the fact that the top steel- 
makers had remained in the black even 
while they were dragging bottom in the 
third quarter at 64% of capacity. 

U.S. Steel was a case in point. De- 
spite a three months’ operating rate of 
only 66%, the $3.5 billion colossus 
turned a quarterly profit of $1.44 per 
share. “Never before,” marvelled mu- 
tual funding Distributors Group, Inc., 
“did the (steel) industry earn any- 
thing at so low a relationship to 
capacity. . . .” Quite as obviously 
pleased with this showing, another 
huge mutual fund announced that it 
was betting a cool $30 million on steel 
equities. Big $695 million (assets) 
Massachusetts Investors Trust had 
boosted its holdings of U.S. Steel to 
200,000 shares; Bethlehem to 145,000; 
and Armco to 65,000. 

*Industry spokesmen claim that such 
comparisons of capacity are misleading. 
With today’s vastly expanded plant, the 
industry will pour 85 million tons of steel 
at 70%, against the 56.6 million tons ac- 
tually produced in 1937. 
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Steel output, having bounced back 
nicely from its midsummer doldrums, 
was still rising modestly as the third 
quarter ended. 
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THE HIGH & WIDE 


The Erie proves that a toad can be just as 
financially fashionable concentrating on freight. 


To railroaders, the freight-heavy Erie 
Railroad is often known as “the High & 
Wide Road.” But no one who has ever 
watched the Erie’s mile-long freight 
trains chugging across the rugged Ap- 
palachians has ever thought to call the 
sooty line handsome. Though it runs 
no sleek, crack passenger express, the 
Erie has long operated on the theory 
that handsome is as handsome does. 
Last month the Erie stepped out in 
style. From its Jersey City yards puffed 
eight veteran steam locomotives, the 
last of the Erie’s once formidable fleet 
of 1,545 steam engines, all headed for 
the scrapheap. The Erie began putting 
out the fires in its boilers in 1945, when 
it still had 750 iron horses toiling on 
its tracks. Since then it has spent $66,- 
000,000 for new diesels and another 
$8,000,000 for facilities to service 
them. Now it takes only 472 diesel 
units to handle all of the Erie’s traffic. 
Actually, the Erie completed diesel- 
izing its freight operations in 1952, the 
first major trunk line between New 
York and Chicago to do so, but with 
last month’s sale the Erie bade good- 
by to the last of its old “steamers” that 
it still had hanging around the round- 
house, a form of motive power that had 
served it well for over 100 years. 
Higher & Wider. The event caused 
Erie’s able President Paul Johnston to 
take stock of his railroad’s new look. 
Since 1940 the road has plowed $160,- 
























ERIE’S JOHNSTON: 
a touch of nostalgia 


000,000 into modernizing everything 
from signals and shops to stations and 
sidings. It has spent $33,000,000 for 
6,500 new freight cars, replaced out-of- 
date coaling stations and water towers 
with modern diesel service shops and 
oil storage tanks. Last year it even in- 
stalled electronic robots at strategic 
points along its right-of-way, which 
warn distant dispatchers of the exact 
time a train passes over. 

Freight is the Erie’s business, and 
the Erie knows its business. Last year 
freight density (revenue ton-miles per 
mile of road) hit $71,682, vs. $39,721 
for the average Class I railroad. Unhap- 
pily, the recent decline in anthracite 
tonnage and diversion of certain bitu- 
minous coal have forced the Erie’s busi- 
ness down. In the first eight months of 
this year, its operating revenues sank 
from $122,245,000 in 1953 to $101,- 
245,000, while the all-significant op- 
erating ratio (the relationship of op- 
erating expenses to operating revenues ) 
went up from 73.8% to 82.2%. 

Erie's Earnings. Earnings for 1954 
will thus likely hobble around $1.35 a 
share, down from 1953’s $2.85 and 
1952’s $2.51, but the 37kc quarterly 
dividend seems secure. Actually, the 
Erie is licking its chops over the pros- 
pects for next year. 

Now abuilding is a Ford Motor Co. 
assembly plant at Mahwah (N.J.) on 
land sold to Ford by Erie. When what 
will be the world’s biggest assembly 
plant is completed in 1955, the High 
& Wide will have a handsome source 
of additional revenues right on its door- 
step. The cost of providing facilities to 
handle Ford’s Mahwah hauling will 
amount to peanuts for the Erie, which 
stands to do a $9,000,000 business in 
serving it. On this the Erie might well 
realize anywhere from $2,700,000 to 
$3,600,000 a year before taxes. 

The future indeed looked bright for 
the dynamic, dieselized Erie, but last 
month, as he watched the eight old 
locomotives roll sadly off to the junk- 
yard, Erie President Johnston admitted: 
“Some of us old-time railroaders get a 
nostalgic feeling. . . .” 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO 
DINNER 


SHERIDAN Wuiresipe, the acid-tongued 
houseguest in Moss Hart and George S. 
Kaufman's “The Man Who Came To 
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Dinner,” had nothing on Warren W. ~ 


Brown. As president of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis and Louisville Railroad 
(otherwise known as the Monon Rail- 
road—the Hoosier Line), Brown came 
to dinner last month in Buffalo (N.Y.), 
where some of the top railroad men in 
the country had gathered for an eve- 
ning of speech and merrymaking in 
commemoration of Railroad Week. By 
the time Brown had finished his speech, 
the other dinner guests of Buffalo’s 
Traffic Club found little to smile about. 

Hoosier Brown laid into his cigar- 
smoking colleagues with both barrels 
blazing: “The railroad industry,” said 
he, “is not performing adequate trans- 
portation service, has not done so for 
some time and I do not see much hope 
that it will do any better in the future.” 
More than that, Brown declared, the 
industry has “no right to display even 
an ounce of optimism about its trans- 
portation future. . . . As long as in- 
dividuals wait in ticket lines for an 
hour or so to find what they are told 
is a completely filled train, as long as 
hundred-mile less-than-carload _ ship- 
ments take five days in transit, and as 
long as venture capital does not enter 
into the confines of railway transpor- 
tation, there cannot exist the factor of 
good transportation service by the rail- 
roads.” 

Brown reserved some harsh criticism 
for that “small, rapidly diminishing 
segment of American railroading” that 
looks upon truck and airlines as “inter- 
lopers who have stolen, through sub- 
sidy and comparatively easier regula- 
tion, the business which they think 
rightfully belongs to the railroads. 
Nothing could be more emotional and 
nothing could be more removed from 
the truth.” Trucks and planes, said 
Brown, have gotten where they are by 











MONON’S BROWN: 
a word for progress 
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the “simple expedient of realizing gain 
by doing a better job than the person 
or thing that had it before.” 

What, some railroaders asked, was 
the pot doing calling the kettle black? 
Actually, however, Brown had a good 
case. While Monon’s seven-month rev- 
enues and total operating expenses this 
year declined 7% from 1953’s seven- 
month period, and earnings dropped 
from 90 cents to 78 cents, a share, the 
Hoosier has been making strong head- 
way against the problems that are 
plaguing railroaders everywhere. It re- 
cently completed a $300,000 freight 
house at Hammond (Ind.), which 
helps the 100% dieselized Monon pro- 
vide overnight, less-than-carload freight 
service between Chicago and _ the 
southern ends of its line. Brown is also 
seriously considering piggyback trailer 
haulage between Chicago and Indian- 
apolis and Chicago and Louisville. In 
short, the Monon’s Warren W. Brown 
was not prescribing any kind of medi- 
cine that he was not willing to swallow 
himself. 


PENNSY’S PRIDE 
At stake was a proud old 106-year rec- 
ord. Not since 1847 had the mighty 
Pennsylvania Railroad missed paying at 
least one dividend each year. But mid- 
way through 1954, it began to appear 
likely that the long string of payments 
might shortly run out..By March, the 
cost-racked, traffic-losing Pennsylva- 
nia was struggling to get out from un- 
der a $10,000,000 deficit. Twice the 
board of directors met, only to adjourn 
with nary a word about the dividend. 

But last month the Pennsy finally 
came through. Net income for Septem- 
ber hit a walloping $2,067,710, not 
quite as good as the $2,313,392 last 
September, but good enough to help 
wipe out the road’s entire nine-month 
deficit. It brought net earnings for 
the nine months to $139,139, which 
- amounted to the pitiful, but nonethe- 
less promising, equivalent of lc a share 
(vs. $28,690,518 and $2.18 a share last 
vear). 

As a result, the Pennsy’s board 
proudly declared a 75c dividend and 
promptly announced that, “dependent 
on_adequate earnings,” the road would 
try to put dividend payments on a 
regular quarterly basis (heretofore the 
Pennsy had paid its dividends at “no 
specific time” during the year). 

Things were going so much better, 
in fact, that it looked as though the 
Pennsy might go on to earn roughly 
$1.25 to $1.50 a share for the year, 
compared with $2.81 in 1952 and 
1953. In any event, the Pennsy was 
now free to concentrate on stretching 
that dividend record to 108 years. 
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CENTRAL ACCOUNTING 


After four months at the throttle, the New York 
Central’s Alfred Perlman reports heartening prog- 
ress—but the Central is still an ailing road. 


Ever since Railroader Robert Ralph 
Young and his crew hopped aboard the 
chugging, troubled New York Central 
last summer, Wall Streeters have been 
waiting to see what the new team could 
do with the old line. In Manhattan last 
month, before the Society of Security 
Analysts, Central President Alfred Perl- 
man, who gave up the executive vice- 
presidency of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western last June to take on the tick- 
lish task of getting the Central to run 
on profit, accounted for his steward- 
ship. 

The Red & the Black. The Central 
not only cleared a $1 million net profit 
during September, Perlman proudly re- 
ported, but has succeeded in chopping 
its loss on passenger operations by 
$7,000,000 over 1953, even though 
passenger revenues have dipped $9,- 
000,000 below 1953’s showing. Going 
after prohibitive costs with a broad ax, 
Perlman also reported that since June 
14,000 employees have been laid off 
and that there are 27,000 fewer work- 
ers on the road than a year ago (when 
the Central paid out 53.6% of revenues 
in wages, the fourth largest railroad 
labor bill in the U.S.). 

What was even more encouraging, 
said he, was that the six-month $6,701,- 
856 deficit, which the new management 
had “inherited” from ex-Central Presi- 
dent William White, had been cut 
down to a more workable $5,182,000. 





PRESIDENT PERLMAN AND CENTRAL CONDUCTOR: 
for a black future, a broad ax 
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What President Perlman could not 
deny, however, was that his $1,000,000 
September net looked rather puny com- 
pared with the $3,572,484 September 
net that the White group had racked 
up in 1953. What was more, at this 
time last year the Central, under White, 
was in the black to the extent of $26,- 
239,314. It was nevertheless true that 
Perlman had succeeded in paring down 
the Central’s losses, and he had every 
hope that they could be eliminated en- 
tirely by the end of the year. 

“In fact,” Perlman added, “we look 
to a black future in passenger opera- 
tions when we get high-speed light- 
weight trains on the railroad.” He re- 
vealed that the Central, along with the 
Pennsylvania, B&O, C&O, Santa Fe and 
New Haven roads, had placed an order 
(presumably with Pullman-Standard 
Car Mfg. Co., builder of one unit of 
Bob Young’s celebrated Train X) for 
just such a train, reported to have only 
a fourth the weight and cost per pas- 
senger of conventional, run-of-the-track 
trains. 

New Signals. Also looking toward a 
profitable future, President Perlman® 
said he planned to: do away with two 

*Who has agreed to run the Central for 
at least two years, also agreed to a stock 
purchase plan last month, under which he 
will be entitled to buy up to 32,000 shares 
of Central stock, but not before 1956 and 
no later than 1964. 














of the six tracks the Central maintains 
between New York and Buffalo, cut 
from four to two the number of tracks 
on its main line, thus saving $1,800 
per mile in track maintenance and an- 
other $6 a mile in New York taxes. 
“There’s no reason,” Perlman pointed 
out, “why Central should have four 
diesel shops in Cleveland alone,” and 
177 service points throughout the Sys- 
tem. The Central’s diesel repairs, said 
he, are triple those of western roads. 

If the security men needed one 
more major point cleared up, Perlman 
promptly anticipated them. “The Cen- 
tral’s cash and temporary investments 
exceed $50,000,000,” said he. “This is 
more than we had on August 31, 1952, 
and I think that disposes of this recur- 
rent rumor that we are planning to bor- 
row money.” 

Listening to all this along with the 
analysts was Central Board Chairman 
(at $1 a year) Young, who let his presi- 
dent carry the ball. Young spoke only 
once, and then in reply to a question: 
what about his proposed improvement 
of Grand Central Station? Said Young: 
the air rights over the terminal have 
“turned out to be much more valuable 
“than the high value I had placed on 
them.” Webb & Knapp’s Bill Zecken- 
dorf had even advised Young that “de- 
velopment of these air rights may pos- 
sibly double the value of our six hotels 
and vastly enhance all the other Park 
Avenue property. So we certainly are 
going to mark time on selling until we 
develop the air rights.” 

Results of the Perlman-Young pep- 
talk: next day Central was the most 
active stock on the Big Board. With 
$8,100 shares changing hands, it closed 
at 20%, up %. 


TAXES 


RELEASE FROM PAIN 
Like the man who said he felt good be- 
cause he was no longer being beaten 
on the head with a hammer, investors 
this year have been enjoying a rela- 
tive freedom from the tax cudgel with 
the demise of the excess profits tax. 
Last month, when mighty du Pont 
released its nine-months’ report, the 
chemical-maker’s 146,000 owners had 
a reminder of just how hard the blows 
had been: though sales were off a mild 
7% (to $1,232 million), net operating 
profits soared an astounding 47% to 
$3.52 a share. Adding in dividends 
from du Pont’s 20 million shares of 
General Motors, du Pont’s net came to 
an all-time high of $4.74 per share. 
Whence had come the soaring profits 
in the face of slightly slipping sales? 
“Chiefly,” said the company, “from ex- 
piration of the excess profits tax.” 








MOVIE MAKERS 





REEL REVIVAL 


“THEY WENT THATAWAY” 


The movie makers have long been fighting a losing 


battle with television. 


Now their stocks are on the up- 


grade. Have they discovered a new weapon in old movies? 


Network television’s appetite for old 
motion pictures is almost as insatiable 
as a seven-year-old’s craving for “blood 
and thunder.” But up to now, all of the 
major movie makers, with an eye to 
possible reissue values, have turned a 
deaf ear to video’s blandishments and 
adamantly refused to sell off any part 
of their heavily stocked film libraries. 

Columbia Fissures. Last month, the 
majors seemingly solid front devel- 
oped a slight fissure when Columbia 
Pictures sold a group of westerns and 
cartoons to a television film distributor. 
Some of the westerns (starring such 
redoubtables as Bill Elliot and Russell 
Hayden) date as far back as 15 years 
and, in what well may have been the 
understatement of the month, Colum- 
bia Pictures’ Executive Vice-President 
Jack Cohn noted that the films sold 
“have long since outlived their theat- 
rical value.” 

Cohn also declared that the sale of 
the pictures “in no way alters our pol- 
icy of not releasing . . . features for tele- 
vision. . . .” More than one jaded video 
viewer, however, suspected that Colum- 
bia was hatching a plot as deep-dyed 
as any ever carpentered by a cattle 
rustler: to release such a surfeit of 
“oldies” (complete with counter-revolv- 
ing wagon wheels and eastern-bred 
“school marms”) that “live” entertain- 
ment-hungry television addicts, in sheer 
self-defense, will snap off their sets, 
storm out of the house and into empty- 
seated theaters. 
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Earnings Renaissance. Actually, there 
is some evidence that this has already 
happened. Many theater goers seem to 
have been convinced that movies are 
indeed “better than ever.” In the first 
nine months of this year, the industry 
noted not only increased attendance, 
but correspondingly bigger earnings as 
well. 

Columbia Pictures, for instance, 
thanks to such profitable big-ticket pic- 
tures as “The Caine Mutiny” and “From 
Here To Eternity,” for the fiscal year 
ended June 26 came up with earnings 
of $4.41 per share vs. 99c per share the 
previous year. Nor was a lighter tax 
load the prime reason for this gain. 
According to preliminary reports, the 
company’s gross revenues expanded 
from $60 to more than $75 million. 
Pretax profit margins increased from a 
not much better than breakeven 2.2% 
to a handsome 11.2%. Historically, Co- 
lumbia’s dividend payout has been ir- 
regular and small. But last month, a. 
if a promise of still better things to 
come, stockholders were mailed $1 and 
a 24% stock dividend. In all of last year 
the company paid out only a trifling 
50c per share and a 5% stock divi- 
dend. ; 

Largely because of this renaissance, 
Columbia was giving investors a run for 
their money on the Big Board last 
month. Like many another entertain- 
ment issue that has gone “thataway,” 
Columbia Pictures was selling well 
above its 1954 low. 
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- MACHINERY 





PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE 

In their eager digging for every legiti- 
mate device that will help keep taxes 
from swallowing profits, one fear has 
long had thoughtful businessmen peer- 
ing nervously over their shoulders: 
what happens if crushing tax rates pre- 
vent them from accumulating enough 
capital to replace obsolete equipment 
at current prices? 

New Game. Last month giant, money- 
lending CIT Financial Corporation 
popped up with its own partial cure 
for this tax-and-capital headache: 
henceforth CIT will dip into its $1,635 
million total assets to lend industrial 
customers money to buy machine tools 
and construction machinery, will tie 
repayment schedules to depreciation 
deductions. 

“The perfect way,” exulted Sydney 
D, Maddock, president of CIT’s indus- 
trial-lending subsidiary, “to purchase 
equipment and depreciate it under the 
new tax laws .. . [it] offers great bene- 
fits for manufacturers with limited 
means who are facing severe competi- 
tion.” 

Whether perfect or not, Maddock’s 
plan does open a possible path to mod- 
ernization for manufacturers either 
strapped for capital or unwilling to 
turn liquid assets into machinery. CIT 
(for a price) puts up the capital, while 
the tax collector accounts for 52% at 
current corporate rates. 

New Rules. Actually, it was the 
Eisenhower Administration that cleared 
the way for CIT’s formula. Ike’s aides 
pushed through Congress their new, 
more realistic tax code on depreciation, 
which allows heavier wear-and-tear de- 
ductions in the earlier years. This per- 
mits CIT to schedule higher repay- 
ments when the equipment is new, 


‘ thus reducing the danger of loss for all 


concerned. 

The new CIT plan skirts some fea- 
tures that caused Internal Revenue of- 
ficials to cast a jaundiced eye on some 
earlier machine tool “leasing” plans. 
Thus Maddock is confident that last 
month’s first loan—on $49,000 worth 
of construction machinery—is only the 
first faint tinkle of an eventual cascade 
of outpouring cash. 

.The plan seemed to have much to 
recommend it. CIT, which makes 
money by lending money (mostly 
in the profitable auto credit field), 
is always on the lookout for new 
borrowers, appears to have found a 
promising new batch. As for the 
$1,191 million machine tool indus- 
try, it can only say amen to any- 
thing that will help iron out the almost 
legendary ups and downs of its cyclical 
business. : 
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BOND & SHARE STEPS OUT 


Having turned a staggering $230 million capital loss into 
a solid tax advantage for stockholders, Electric Bond 
& Share prepares to embark on a brave, new career. 


Wuen George Gholson Walker ac- 
cepted the presidency of the $500 mil- 
lion Electric Bond & Share Co. in 1944, 
it was uncomfortably obvious that he 
had stepped into one of Wall Street’s 
toughest assignments. It was not only 
the tangled problem of bringing the 
giant utility holding company into line 
with the New Deal’s utility holding 
company “death sentence”: under the 
impact of a staggering series of mis- 
fortunes, Bond & Share common had 
plunged from 1929’s breathtaking 569 
to a 1941 low of 75 cents. 

Last month, however, after ten years 
of the new management, Bond & Share 
presented a far different aspect: though 
shrunken to one-third its former capi- 
talization, the 48-year-old company was 
sound as a dollar and poised to start 
its new life as a special situations in- 
vestment company.* 

Fresh Start. In partnership with 
United Gas (and National Research 
cut in for an option), Walker was pre- 
paring to take a flier in the wild- 
fire petrochemicals business: for some 
$13.4 million, Bond & Share had taken 
a 50% equity in the projected Gulf 


*Bond & Share common recently sold 
at 25. In addition, since 1947 stockholders . 
have received capital distributions and 
rights worth $7.36 at the time they were 
handed out. 


Chemical Co., at Pensacola (Fla.). 

Until last September, the SEC had 
restricted $40 million of Bond & Share’s 
liquid capital to low-yielding, short- 
term investments, pending the com- 
pany’s final exemption from utility 
holding company status, which was 
scheduled for June of 1955. At that 
time, however, company attorneys 
wangled an “interim exemption” en- 
titling Walker to proceed with an in- 
vestment program. 

Actually, even before the petro- 
chemical deal, Walker had begun put- 
ting small chunks of liquid capital into 
some $5 million worth of high-grade 
marketable securities (i.e., du Pont, 
Standard of Jersey). But as the Gulf 
Chemical proposition clearly shows, 
Walker and his aides have no intention 
of retiring old warhorse Bond & Share 
to the placid life of an ordinary, diversi- 
fied investment trust. 

“Our approach,” explains Walker, “is 
to invest in businesses rather than in 
securities as such . . . the fundamental 
philosophy is to go into a situation, try 
to do a constructive job, and roll over 
the capital so that it may be available 
for use in new situations.” 

Operation Salvage. Bond & Share’s 
penchant for such “special situation” 
investing, however, is not merely the 
frustrated whim of an old utility op- 
erator. Walker has in mind the half- 
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DESPITE ITS “DEATH SENTENCE,” Electric Bond & Share has steadily boosted 
profits and dividends over the-past decade, Thanks to its new “special situations 
and its American & Foreign Power investment, it has high hopes for the future, 
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Unions, too, have been hit by the 
merger fever. In the past year, there 
have been a dozen labor consolida- 
tions, mostly among the smaller frys 
of uniondom. But by this time next 
year, the biggest merger of them 
all—the AFL and the CIO-—is likely 
to be a fait accompli. All signs point 
to a union of unions in ’55. 

1. The threat of a third federation 
of labor sparked by Dave Beck, 
Dave MacDonald and John L. Lewis 
has collapsed. Beck is now hip-deep 
in internal problems within his own 
organization. The racketeering ele- 
ment in his union is really flexing its 
muscles, and in recent weeks Beck 
has had to make some strategic re- 
treats to keep even nominal control. 
MacDonald, head of the United 
Steelworkers CIO, who had ambi- 
tions to be an actor in his youth, 
played to a very hostile audience at 
the union’s last convention when he 
tried to maneuver a move to pull out 
of the CIO. John L. Lewis is getting 
more fun out of being a banker. 

2. The big stumbling block to 
consolidation between the AFL and 
CIO was the problem of jurisdiction. 
The appointment of David Cole, 
prominent arbitrator, to settle such 
disputes is popular with all factions. 

3. Union presidents, like company 
presidents, are jealous of their status. 
They like the titles, the emoluments, 
the prestige that go with being on 
top. Few observers in the labor field 
gave a CIO-AFL merger much 
chance because someone had to step 
down to make way for one big boss. 
Now it seems that Walter Reuther, 
President of the CIO, is willing to 
make the sacrifice and accept a lesser 
post in the consolidation. George 
Meany will likely be the chieftain of 
the combined unions, with Reuther 
a vice-president. 

A merger of the CIO and AFL 
will have a tremendous impact on 
the economy in general and on 
labor-management relations in par- 
ticular. 
® In numbers alone the new setup 
will constitute an imposing force, 
17,000,000 members, the highest in 
the nation’s history. 
® Politically, the new union will be 
in a position to exercise considerable 
pressures in Washington and in state 
capitals. Though the AFL and the 
CIO have been pretty much 
“simpatico” in their loyalties to the 
Democrats, minor bickerings and 
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The Big Get-together 





separate fund- 
raising campaigns 
have taken a lot 
of steam out of 
their campaign- 
ing. Under a con- 
solidated setup, 
the “voice of 
labor” will have a lustier pitch, and 
politicians, not averse to an occa- 
sional display of opportunism, will, 
in campaigning, be kissing more 
union-parent babies than ever be- 
fore. 

© If the consolidation goes through, 
union membership is likely to in- 
crease at a geometric pace. For one, 
the finances for a sustained union 
drive will be available. Secondly, 
and this is true of the South, the 
AFL, which will be the dominant 
part of the organization, is more 
acceptable to both worker and em- 
ployer. The CIO has had trouble 
in its expansion attempts because of 
charges and taints of leftism. 

@ Employers who have been 
harassed by jurisdictional disputes 
will benefit. 

® Geographical differences in wages 
will be substantially narrowed. This 
trend is already in the making, but, 
under a merger, big companies will 
find it more difficult to sign separate 
pacts with different unions for vary- 
ing rate ranges in different areas. 

® Labor will be more conservative 
in its demands on management if a 
merger is effected. The AFL has 
rarely gone in for grandiose demands 
like the guaranteed annual wage. 
It is more realistic about the em- 
ployer’s ability to pay. 

© There’s a feeling among indus- 
trialists that when merger comes, 
strikes will be less frequent. There’s 
an impression around that the CIO 
is more strike-happy than its coun- 
terpart. The figures don’t bear this 
out. AFL unions are no less apt to 
hit the bricks than the CIO. It’s just 
that the CIO with its industry-wide 
contracts gets more strike publicity. 
®@ Racketeering will be a problem. 
The CIO has been clean as a hound’s 
tooth in comparison with AFL ex- 
cesses. Unsavory elements have won 
control in many AFL unions and, in 
a consolidation where AFL is the 
big wheel, these characters will be 
out to gain more power. So far 
Meany has been somewhat soft on 
the goons, preferring to defend, 
rather than denounce them. 





Lawrence Stessin 














century accumulation of technical and — 
business know-how accumulated in the | 
flourishing Ebasco Services subsidiary, 
Ebasco was originally kept busy ser- 
vicing Bond & Share system utility com- 
panies. But as the utility empire began 
to break up it began selling its con- 
struction, engineering and advisory 
services to outside firms in the indus- 
trial, utility and financial fields. As the 
demand for Ebasco’s services grew, the 
subsidiary’s dividends to the parent 
company’s treasury grew from $34,000 
in 1944 to a handsome $2.5 million 
last year. 

But the profits, though welcome, ex- 
plain only part of Bond & Share men’s 
affection for Ebasco: basically they aim 
at a kind of blend of Ebasco’s brains 
and Bond & Share’s $60 million in loose 
cash to produce a highly successful 
brand of investment management. 

Valuable Deficit. While he was thus 
planning for the future, Walker discov- 
ered that Bond & Share’s huge capital 
losses could be turned to good use. 
American & Foreign Power's 1951 re- 
organization left Bond & Share with 
55% of the Latin American holding 
company’s stock. But it also left com- 
pany bookkeepers with no choice but 
to shrink the $279 million overseas in- 
vestment down to a more realistic $42. 
million. This write-down, rather dis- 
couraging on the face of things, ac- 
tually will end up as a certain amount 
of money-in-the-bank for stockholders. 


‘The painful loss of $237 million can 


be gradually used to offset operating 
profits, with the result that Bond & 
Share dividends will be out of bounds 
to the personal income tax collector for 
many years to come.* 

Profitable Burden. But if the Foreign 
Power write-down proved a boon in 
dealing with Internal Revenue, another 
old-line holding has caused plenty of 
complications with another arm of the 
government. Because Bond & Share’s 
$86 million block of United Gas Cor- 
poration stock added up to 22% of the 
total issue, SEC watchdogs ruled Bond 
& Share must reduce its equity in the 
$650 million utility. Thus did the SEC 
delay Bond & Share’s final release from 
utility holding company status. 

To rid itself of this golden but em- 
barrassing asset, Walker resorted to a 
number of devices which at the same 
time helped keep some 40,000 stock- 
holders happy: dividends were paid in 
United Gas stock instead of cash. Last 
year Bond & Share paid an extra capital 





*Because this bookkeeping operation 
theoretically would cancel out any operat- 
ing profits, Bond & Share dividends would: 
be considered “return of capital.” At most 
they might eventually create a capital 
gains tax liability,for the stockholder, at 
half the ordinary rates, 
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BOND & SHARE’S WALKER: 
a new lease on life 


distribution of $4.53 worth of United 
Gas stock, also tax-free. A final block of 
United Gas will be offered for sale to 
Bond & Share stockholders at prices 
10%-15% below the market some time 
before the June, 1955 SEC deadline. 

Whither Profits? Obviously the loss 
of another million shares of dividend- 
paying United Gas will create a vacu- 
um in Bond & Share’s income account. 
Nevertheless company spokesmen claim 
that this year’s profits will come close 
to 1953’s $1.38 per share. For this 
stockholders can thank higher divi- 
dends from the remaining United Gas 
stock plus an increasing flow from 
Foreign Power and the growing port- 
folio of marketable securities. And be- 
cause they are tax-protected, Bond & 
Share dividends are dear to stock- 
holders’ hearts. 


AUTOS 


FORD’S FALSE ALARM 


AFTER weeks of breathless expectancy, 
the financial community learned last 
month that the long-coveted Ford Mo- 
tor Co. stock, rumored to be ready for 
market, is likely to remain in limbo for 
some time to come. The disappointing 
word came from H. Rowan Gaither, 
Jr., president of the tax-exempt Ford 
Foundation, which holds 94%, or some 
3,000,000, of Ford’s Class A non-vot- 
ing shares, reportedly book-valued at 
$135 a share. (The Ford family holds 
the rest). 

Henry Ford II himself had hinted 
several weeks ago that the Foundation 
was at long last considering putting the 
Ford shares on the market, with an eye 
towards diversifying its holdings. But 
the philanthropic group’s committee of 
financial advisors recommended instead 
“continuing study” of the matter. 
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‘DOLLAR DRAGNET 


To hold its lead in the race for commercial jet suprem- 
acy, Boeing must find cash customers for its 707 trans- 
port. Its efforts so far have yielded only curiosity. 


AFTER bagging a fat $400 million Air 
Force order for production versions of 
its mammoth 707 prototype jet trans- 
port, Boeing Airplane Co. last month 
began canvassing the other side of the 
street. It began a campaign to convince 
skeptical airline executives’ that jet 
transports would cost no more to op- 
erate than the best present-day piston- 
driven planes. 

When the 707 made its maiden flight 
last summer, Boeing temporarily 
grounded its plans to market an airline 
version, concentrated first on selling 
the 550 mph giant to the Government. 
But when the Air Force announced in 
August that it was programing orders 
for 88 jet transports and the tools to 
build them, Boeing figured it could 
profitably use the same assembly lines 
to roll out commercial 707s. Before 
production can begin, however, the 
cost-conscious airlines have to be shown 
that they can operate jet transports 
economically. 

The Big Buildup. The job of convinc- 
ing them fell to Boeing’s commercial 
sales boss Kenneth C. Gordon, who 
hasn't ‘had a civilian plane to sell since 
the company phased out Stratocruiser 
production four years ago. Gordon dug 
into the cost sheets, soon pulled out 
some figures that Boeing hopes will 
send airline bosses scurrying for their 
checkbooks. A nonstop transatlantic 
version of the 707, he claimed, would 
carry 80 to 130 passengers (a DC-7 
flies 60), and would have a work rate 


(payload times speed) “three or four 
times [greater than] present equip- 
ment.” With a sufficient payload, Gor- 
don figures, cost per passenger-mile 
would be just as low as for the DC-6B. 

If air-route operators were impressed, 
they were still keeping a tight clutch 
on their dollars. Although Boeing’s 
Seattle guestbook is filled these days 
with the names of sightseeing air trans- 
portation executives, its orderbooks are 
still blank. 

Mounting Pressure Many airmen be- 
lieve that they will remain blank for 
some time to come. Despite Boeing's 
attractive figures, the price of a 707 
runs high: some $4 million, or enough 
to buy two DC-7s. Moreover, some 
skeptics assert, Boeing’s low-cost-per- 
passenger-mile argument assumes ‘that 
planes will be well-filled, while in fact 
U.S. airlines are today having trouble 
enough averaging 40 passengers on 
each 60-seat DC-7 flight. 

Another sign that the airlines have 
yet to develop more than curiosity 
about jet equipment is the current rush 
to buy ‘the latest in piston-driven Super 
Constellations, DC-7s and Convair 
340s. Most of the cost of this new 
equipment will not be written off the 
books for at least five years. Typical 
of the airlines’ attitudes is that of 
TWA’s boss, Ralph Damon, who re- 
cently predicted that there will be “no 


.more than token jet operation” on the 


nation’s commercial air routes until 
after 1960. 








BOEING 707 JET TRANSPORT: 
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what price modernity? 











Boeing’s brass proudly, and justi- 
fiably boast that they have a 2-year 
lead over their closest competitors in 
the commercial jet race. This lead, 
however, means nothing unless they 
can sell 707s. Douglas Aircraft also 
has a 550 mph jet airliner on its draw- 
ing boards, and apparently is only wait- 
ing to nail down a Government order 
before making its own plans for pro- 
duction of commercial versions. 


GOLDMINE IN THE SKY 


Douc.tas, however, has meantime been 
reaping a golden harvest of airline or- 
ders for piston-driven planes. These 
days, in fact, airline operators the 
world over tend to equate “modernity” 
with “Douglas.” 

The reasons are obvious. Boeing has 
not built a commercial plane in four 
years. Even before Douglas rolled 
out its new 865 mph DC-7 in i953, 


it had clearly outdistanced Lockheed, 
its closest competitor. By September of 
this year, Douglas Aircraft Co. sales- 
men had sold 108 DC-7s, many of 
which are still scheduled for 1955 de- 
livery. Total commercial backlog: $166 
million. 

Douglas apparently is continuing to 
widen its lead. Recently it unveiled a 
new version of the DC-7, its DC-7C, 
the first piston-driven airliner ever de- 
signed for nonstop intercontinental 
service. With a range of over 5,000 
miles, the “Seven Seas” will cut three 
to five hours off westbound transatlan- 
tic schedules and save up to three 
hours on eastbound routes. Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways quickly signed up 
for 15, Scandinavian Airlines System 
took eight and Swissair ordered two. 
Within two months, Douglas had rung 
up an additional $63 million in orders. 

Douglas, which has been steadily 
looking around for more new customers, 





last month spotted a likely prospect in 
British Overseas Airways Corp., which 
has been without up-to-date long-range 
transports since its ill-fated Comet Is 
were grounded last summer. To answer 
BOAC’s needs, Douglas quickly worked 
up a DC-7D, in effect a DC-7C rede- 
signed to allow for eventual fitting with 
turboprop engines. BOAC quickly 
grabbed the offer, placed an estimated 
$14 million order (subject to British 
Government approval) for ten air- 
frames, in which Rolls Royce turbo- 
props will be installed. 

With its leadership in the four-en- 
gine, piston-driven transport field vir- 
tually undisputed, Douglas also does 
not concede a thing to Boeing in the 
commercial jet race. In fact, Douglas 
has already spent $3 million on designs 
for a 550 mph jet-powered DC-8, and 
optimistically predicts that the plane 
will be available whenever the airlines 
decide they are ready for it. 





UTILITIES 





ROLE OF THE ATOM 


Will atomic energy one day make present elec- 


tric power plants obsolete? 


Westinghouse Elec- 


tric’s Gwilym Price replies with a resounding “No!” 


Ever since the A-Bomb mushroomed 
over Hiroshima in 1945, utility inves- 
tors have wondered if atomic power 
will eventually upset the economics of 
the U.S.’s electric utility industry. At the 
American Bankers’ Association conven- 
tion last month, Gwilym Alexander 
Price, 59, president of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., and one of the largest 
makers of power company equipment, 
gave his answer: a very positive “No.” 


WESTINGHOUSE’S PRICE: 
no cause for worry 





Among his reasons: 

e “Atomic power plants will use 
much the same equipment and facilities 
as coal-fired steam plants. In the present 
state of the art, we anticipate that the 
‘uranium boiler’ will simply take the 
place of the coal boiler. The generators 
and transformers will be of the same 
types. The turbines may be essentially 
the same as now being used. 

© “The demands for electric power 
in the decades ahead will be so stupen- 
dous . . . atomic power will enter... 
not as a replacement, but as an essen- 
tial supplement. 

© “Widespread and extensive use 
[of atomic power] for civilian purposes 
is still some years away. 

“We speculate,” continued Price, “that 
in 1964 the total amount of atomic 
power installed may be in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,000,000 kilowatts. This 
would be 1.2% of the total installed ca- 
pacity anticipated by that year. Some 
experts have estimated that by the 
year 2000, about 50% of the then in- 
stalled capacity of the electrical utility 
industry will be nuclear-powered.” 

If this estimate is correct, said he, 
there will still be in operation two or 
three times as much generating capac- 
ity using coal, oil and gas as there is 
today. Thus, Price pointed out, present 
equipment is not going to become ob- 
solete until it wears out or “until it 
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becomes economically advisable to re- 
tire it.” Westinghouse has backed this 
conclusion with some $50 million in 
new plants and facilities to increase 
and refine its knowledge of the thermal 
evcle and the steam turbine. 

Money Makes Power. The utility in- 
dustry’s confident plans for the future 
mean growing needs for new invest- 
ment money, and Price did not miss his 
chance at the bankers’ convention to 
make a pitch for the industry’s cash 
needs. “The utility man probably will 
have to increase his investment by $35 
billion or more in the next ten years” 
to boost electrical energy for popula- 
tion increases and industrial needs, said 
Price. “If I were in your place,” he 
told the bankers, “I'd lend it to him. 
He’s a member of an efficient industry 
that ranks right along with atomic en- 
ergy in the rate of development.” 





ATOMS IN ACTION: 
they cast a long shadow 
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HOTELS 





‘CHAIN REACTION 


Conrad Hilton has been grabbing off hotels 
at a room-a-minute clip, but second-largest 
Sheraton is trying hard to keep pace with him. 


Wutite there is a hotel room remaining 
that Conrad Hilton has not parked 
his bags in (Forses, September 1), 
the U.S.’s second-largest hotel chain, 
Sheraton Corporation of America, in- 
tends to keep trying. Last month Shera- 
ton took steps to close the gap between 
itself and Hilton, the world’s largest 
hotel chain,* by buying San Francisco's 
Palace Hotel. 

The deal involved prestige as well as 
rooms, makes Sheraton the first major 
hotel chain to set up camp in the 
shadow of the Golden Gate. In addi- 
tion, the Palace’s 700 rooms give Shera- 
ton the city’s second-largest hotel (after 
the famed St. Francis). Reportedly, 
Hilton had also dickered for the Palace, 
only to have his offer of $4 million in 
cash and the assumption of $1.2 million 
liability turned down. 

Hotel Headliner. The Palace coup was 
only the latest of a series of recent 
Sheraton expansion moves. In hardly a 
month’s time, the chain has also: 

© Bought a one-third share in New 
York’s Hotel Astor, the famed, old (50) 
landmark of Times Square, with an 
option to buy the hotel lock, stock and 
bellhops within two years. 

® Acquired the swank, 400-room 
Blackstone Hotel in Chicago for a re- 
ported $2.5 million. 

® Bought the Ten Eyck Hotel in 
Albany (N.Y.) from the Schine Hotels 
Co. 

® Bought (for $9 million) New 
York’s 1,500-room McAlpin Hotel, one 
of the ten largest in the city and strate- 
gically located in mid-town. 

Sheraton's Secret. In its fast-paced 
growth, Sheraton has been kept moving 
faster than a bill-dodging guest by 
President Ernest Henderson, 57, who 
has built it up into second place among 
U.S. hotel chains in the short span of 
18 years. Harvard-man Henderson first 
entered the room-and-rate business by 
buying an equity in Springfield’s Stone- 
haven Hotel with his brother George 
(now a Sheraton vice-president) and 
Sheraton Executive Vice-President Rob- 
ert L. Moore. Along the way (1946), 
in addition to grabbing up hotels, 
Henderson picked up some diversi- 
fication with over 50% of the com- 





*Hilton’s total assets, as of Dec. 31, 
1953: $104.6 million; Sheraton’s: $89.6 


million. 
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mon of Thompson Industries, which 
makes metal stampings for the automo- 
tive and home appliance industries and 
copper wire for the electronics industry. 
By the end of last year, Sheraton and 
Henderson controlled over $132 million 
in hotel and real estate properties. 
Hilton founded his chain’s prosperity 





SHERATON’S HENDERSON: 
he sees growth 


on utilizing every square inch of hotel 
space (including lobby columns, which 
make fine display cases); Arthur Doug- 
las built up Statler, now in Hilton’s 
voluminous pocket, by building new 
hotels. Henderson, however, found a 
third way. His secret: plowing back 
huge sums for repair and maintenance, 
as much, literally as the law will allow 
(such sums are tax free). Where Statler 
depreciation last year was $2.2 million, 
and Hilton (with a larger gross than 
Sheraton) took about the same amount, 
Sheraton set apart a cool $4.5 million 
for depreciation. Henderson is quick to 
remind stockholders of one pertinent 
fact: “This depreciation reserve .. . 
could be considered as additional tax- 
free earnings.” 

With Yankee shrewdness, Henderson 
tends to estimate Sheraton’s prosper- 
ity in cautious terms. Thus, typically, 
Sheraton’s book value actually repre- 
sents more value than meets the eye. 
In. his latest report, Henderson lists 
Sheraton’s equity per common share at 
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$11.68, ws. $10.81 the year before. 
When Henderson sold the Ford Hotel 
in Toronto last year, however, the deal 
was consummated not at Sheraton’s 
$750,000 book value for the hotel, but 
produced a purse-warming $3.6 mil- 
lion. 

More to Come? In competition with 
Hilton, Henderson has held his own on 
still another front. For the calendar 
years 1947-53, Hilton’s net operating 
earnings rose 68%, from $8.5 million to 
$14.1 million. Statler’s, over the same 
period, rose 101.9%, from $6.1 million 
to $12.4 million. But in the same years 
Sheraton increased its earnings from 
$3.9 million to $14.8 million, a 266% 
increase. 

Such gains, however, do not impress 
Sheraton executives as much as their 
targeted future growth. Page Browne, 
Sheraton’s_ well-polished advertising 
vice-president, sees “an ever-growing 
trend to large-scale operations in the 
U.S. hotel industry.” Henderson goes 
him one better. Says he: “The end is 
not yet in sight for the growth of hotel 
chains, and by that I certainly mean 
Sheraton.” 


MEAT PACKING 


CUDAHY’S CUT 


Ever since he became president of the 
$84.4 million (total assets) Cudahy 
Packing Co. in 1952, southern-accented 
Louis F. Long, 54, has waged a costly 
struggle with the meat-packing indus- 
try’s narrow profit margins, and with 
strikes, floods, volatile meat prices, and 
the hog shortage as well. In an attempt 
to chop away the fat and gristle in his 
operation, Long has shut down un- 
profitable processing plants (40% of an- 
nual sales), hired and fired executives, — 
set up a labor relations committee, and 
reduced his low-profit hog processing 
to almost 50% of operations (the other 
half: beef processing). 

But the effort has cost Cudahy dear- 
ly in current earnings. Last month, 
Long reported to stockholders that 
plant closures this year will put 
Cudahy some $9 million in the red, 
in addition to a thumping $6 million 
operating loss. To repair the expected 
shrinkage in working capital, stock- 
holders, at a special meeting last 
month, approved a cut in par value of 
Cudahy common from $10 to $5, That 
figure was just about the prevailing 
market price last month. _ 

Out of the gloom, however, at least 
one bright hope emerges. If Long’s 
costly pruning pays off, any .profits in 
the next three years will be sheltered 
from Federal income taxes by an esti- 
mated and toothsome $8.2 million loss 
carry-forward, 
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Wuen George Walter Mason, 62, 
rotund, robust president and board 
chairman of American Motors 
(Nash-Hudson), died last month of 
pneumonia contracted while fishing 
in Wyoming, a close friend and 
aide spoke of him as “a great man 
. . . whose alms and charities will 
never be fully known.” Mason’s eulo- 
_ gist: George Romney, 47, former 
executive vice president and the man 
chosen to carry on as president, 
board chairman and general man- 
ager of American Motors Corp.* 

In his tripartite post, George 
Romney thus inherits the ticklish job 
of getting American back into big- 
time competition. Nash and Hud- 
son together command only a mea- 
ger 1.81% of the U.S. auto market 
(vs. GM’s 52.18%, Ford’s 32.53%, 
Chrysler's 11.18%, Studebaker-Pack- 
ard’s 1.94%, Kaiser-Willys’ .36%). In 
the first nine months of this year, 
Nash alone turned out 50,018 cars 
compared with 112,231 in the same 
period in 1953. Hudson, which had 
built 63,432 cars at this time last 
year, has brought only 24,556 off the 
line thus far in 1954. But, warned 
one Detroit automaker, “Don’t sell 
American Motors short. Romney is 
a real fighter... .” 

Presidential Protege. George Rom- 
ney was born in Chihuahua, Mexico, 
began his economic battle at the age 
of eleven, when he went to work 
harvesting sugar. Several years later 
he made his way into a job with 
Alcoa, first as a door-to-door sales- 
man, later as a lobbyist in Washing- 
ton. In 1939, he joined the influ- 
ential Automobile Manufacturers 
Assn., exhibited such administrative 
shrewdness that he swiftly rose to 
managing director. It was at AMA 
that Romney first met and impressed 
George Mason. 

When Mason moved into the 
chairmanship of Nash in 1948, he 
invited Romney to come along. 
Romney already had four other sim- 
ilar offers to choose from. But 
though Mason offered less money 
and no title, Romney went to Nash 





*With the passing of Mason, who 
served as Nash-Kelvinator president 
since 1936, Henry Ford II, 37, who 
took Ford’s helm in 1945, becomes the 
industry’s veteran president in point of 
service. Heirs apparent: Kaiser Motors’ 
Edgar Kaiser, 46 (1949), Chrysler 
Corp.’s Lester Lum (“Tex”) Colbert, 
49 (1950), Studebaker-Packard’s James 
Nance, 53 (1952), General Motors’ 
Harlowe Curtice, 61 (1953). 


MR. PRESIDENT 





“because George Mason told me: 
“What I want you to do is to come 
in here and for two years . . . get 
as fully acquainted as you can with 
every aspect of this company’s busi- 
ness.” Romney learned his lessons 
well, at the end of his course became 
a vice president of Nash-Kelvinator 
and executive vice president in Jan- 
uary, 1953. 

Automen know George Romney 
as a sincere, tenacious man who 
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AMERICAN MOTORS’ 
GEORGE ROMNEY 


“gets along with people.” Softspok- 
en and a devout Mormon (he is a 
Mormon church reader), he has 
rarely been known to raise his voice. 
A speaker much in demand by civic 
groups, he has never had to gavel 
for quiet in order to be heard or 
heeded. While at the AMA, he was 
the youngest member on the board, 
yet such men as GM’s Charlie Wil- 
son listened attentively when Rom- 
ney spoke. 

Voice of American. The automak- 
ers were again listening attentively 
last month when George Romney 
spoke out for the first time as Ameri- 
can’s boss. American’s directors had 
granted him an unprecedented free 
hand—even able, respected George 
Mason had never held the title of 
general manager as well as that of 
president and chairman. 

Romney promptly laid down 
the latest word on the industry’s 
most talked about $64 question: 
will American Motors merge with 
Studebaker-Packard? Romney’s re- 
ply: “Now the fact that a couple 





of people who'd like to see Joe and 
Mary courting and get married are 
talking about it doesn’t mean much 
if Joe and Mary aren't dating. .. . 
Nobody’s trying to make a blind 
date for us . . . the future of Amer- 
ican is not linked to any further 
merger.” Romney also expressed 
hope that Studebaker-Packard would 
reach its target of 300,000 cars in 
1955 (“I don’t say that in any way 
other than a sincere statement”), 
but he added: “I’m confident that 
we'll sell more passenger cars in 
1955 than they do.” 

Though the two automakers may 
not yet be at the dating stage, there 
is decidedly more than a platonic 
relationship between them. - Their 
affair has at least reached the “prod- 
uct reciprocity” stage. Simply stated, 
it means that American can cut costs 
considerably by selling parts to and 
buying parts from other companies. 
One “P.R.” plan already in the 
works: American may use the new 
Packard V-8 engine in some of its 
deluxe Nash and Hudson models. 
Even without benefit of merger, 
Romney is determined to make a 
go of American. He would also like 
to see S-P make good on its own. He 
still remembers what Paul Hoffman 
once told him: “I’m glad you're 
going with an independent. The 
stronger we can make all the inde- 
pendents, the better off we are all 
going to be.” 

Since the Nash-Hudson merger, 
said Romney, American has: 1) paid 
off $42,000,000 in bank loans, cut- 
ting its outstanding debt to $30,000,- 
000; 2) consolidated Nash-Hudson 
sales and service, eliminating 17 
parts warehouses and saving $2,- 
000,000 a year; 3) started building 
its 1955 cars (now scheduled for an 
early December showing) using the 
same two basic bodies for both 
lines instead of the previous four; 
4) doubled (in the past two years) 
the number of products it produces 
and sells; 5) accumulated total as- 
sets of $402,000,000 and working 
capital of $115,000,000. 

One of Romney’s first official acts 
was to set up a new seven-man policy 
committee. At its first session, says 
he, “I went around the room and I 
asked the age of everybody present. 
The average was just 47, and that 
happens to be my age-—so I’m right 
in the middle.” Many an automan 
was wagering it would not be long 
before Joe began blind-dating Mary. 
As to that, much would depend up- 
on the man in the middle. 
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A Happy Marriage took place when 
housewares and USS Stainless Steel 
found each other. And today, you get 
the benefit of the mating . . . pans, pots 
ans other household articles that are not 
pe bright and beautiful in appearance 
virtually indestructible, but easy to 
clean and safe, too . . because this shin- 
ing metal is so easy ‘to keep free from 
contamination. 


STEEL 
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This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. 
It’s a full-hour TV program presented every 
other week by United States Steel. Consult 
your local newspaper for time and station. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . 
OIL WELL SUPPLY 





. » TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . 


. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. 








‘Something New for Snow or Mud. When 


the going gets tough in deep snow or 
mud, the motorist’s life-saver now is fre- 
quently these new tire traction clips of 
heavy wire, which clip easily to tires, 
furnish grip enough to get you out of 
trouble, and are then simply removed by 
pr ing. "Clips are made by American Steel 
ire Division of U.S. Steel. 


y jobs so well 





Steel Takes to the Air. In Arizona, there’s a sandy 
river bed where flash floods frequently occur. A gas 
pipe line had to cross the river bed. So, to avoid the 
flash flood danger, the 30-inch welded gas pipe line 
took to the air for 1020 feet. Pipe a supporting 
structure were fabricated and erected by U.S. Steel. 





Everybod ly | KnoWS the progress American railroads 
e 


have made in their passenger services these past years 
- in spite of arbitrary limitations. But it is not so well 
known that their freight services have been 
enormous progress, too . . . as witness the 170,000 
modern freight cars like this that have been built with 
USS Cor-TEN Steel in the past 20 years . . ..a high 
strength steel that allows freight cars to carry more 
payload and last longer with lower maintenance cost. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


- COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . 
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- CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL 
. UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
* UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


. - GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
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FOOD 


NEDICKS IN MEXICO 


In south Brooklyn, it’s “franks” and “orange’’; 
South of the border, it’s tacos and tamales. The 


transition is tough 


Wuen Nedicks last year opened an 
experimental snack stand south of the 
border, and hired former Mexican 
Pepsi-Cola manager Jorge Carbajal to 
tend it, it didn’t know exactly what to 
expect. Now, after 18 months of op- 
eration, it is learning the answer: al- 
most anything. Much to the surprise 
of C&C Super Corp. President Wal- 
ter S. Mack, whose company owns 
Nedicks, Mack finds himself one of 
Mexico's best known purveyors of tacos 
and tamales. Nedicks’ famous frank- 
furters are still served, but largely out 
of stubborn respect for a venerable tra- 
dition. All of which has led at least 
one homesick American tourist to la- 
‘ ment that “Nedicks in Mexico is no 
longer Nedicks. It has gone native.” 

Cool Reception. This radical accli- 
matization has taken place despite 
Mack’s every precaution to prevent it. 
The first Nedicks’ stand in Mexico, as 
originally set up, might have been 
flown in from Times Square and set 
down in the Plaza de la Reforma, 
where Mexico City’s most exclusive 
residential boulevard rubs patrician el- 
bows with the pushing Juarez Avenue 
business district. The layout was 
cooked up strictly in accordance with 
Nedicks’ longstanding frank-and-fruit 
recipe. Into Mexico, a citrus-producing 
country, Nedicks imported Florida or- 
ange concentrate, which was adul- 
terated only with Mexican water, prop- 
erly purified. After native frankfurters 
were tested and rejected, a Mexican 
sausage specialist was deported to 
Brooklyn for a postgraduate course.* 
The latest-model drip coffee-makers 
were introduced to teach the Mexicans, 
a people steeped in a ceaturies-old cof- 
fee-drinking tradition, how to brew this 
beverage. 

Like most experimenters far afield, 
Nedicks ran into difficulties from the 
start. Perhaps because their own hot 
dogs were hotter, the Mexicans could 
not swallow the milder gringo version 
in sufficient numbers to make it profit- 
able. The experts, summoned into con- 
sultation, blamed it on the altitude— 
but then everybody blames everything 
on the altitude in Mexico. In any case, 


*Like the Flatbush GI who, on biting 
into his first genuine German frankfurter, 
exclaimed, “This reminds me of Ebbets 
Field,” Nedicks has solid faith in the 
superiority of the Brooklyn boloney. 


but Nedicks earns and learns. 


there could be no doubt the cellophane- 
enclosed frankfurters wilted quickly 
under grilling in the dry climate, or 
that the drippers ceased to function 
properly under the “atmospheric pres- 
sure.” Even the “refreshingly different” 
flavor of the orange drink was politely 
shrugged off as “strange” by many 
Mexicans, accustomed to the acidulous 
Mexican fruit. “I was forced,” says 
Senor Carbajal, “to the conclusion one 
cannot live on hot dogs and orange 
juice in Mexico.” 

Southern Comfort. In spite of every- 
thing, however, Nedicks’ limited seating 
capacity filled up rapidly enough. The 
trouble was that it did not empty at 
the same rate. Manager Carbajal 
fidgeted helplessly as_leisure-loving 
Mexicans lingered over a lone cup of 
coffee. Not even the backless stools, 
thoughtfully provided to crimp cus- 
tomers backbones uncomfortably, could 
discourage dinner-time dawdling. 
Clocking the customers, Carbajal dis- 
covered to his horror they were spend- 
ing an average of a half-hour apiece in 
Nedicks—as compared to three minutes 
in New York. “Under such circum- 
stances,” says Carbajal, “an adequate 
turnover was out of the question.” 

Drastic action was obviously called 
for. Carbajal, possibly far enough from 
his home office to enjoy a really free 
hand, provided it in abundance. Out 
went the newfangled electric grills; 
in came old-fashioned steamers. Time- 
tested Mexican urns replaced the dis- 
astrous coffee drippers. For those 
whose sensitive palates were repelled 
by the foreign idea of drinking an or- 
ange, he provided an acceptable sub- 
stitute—beer. (Mexico ranks fourth 





MEXICAN “ORANGE ROOM”: 
for jaded palates, tasty tidbits 
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among beer-bibbing nations.) Finally, 
since he could not bring it upon him- 
self to invite cash customers, however 
dilatory, to leave, the broad-minded 
Carbajal decided that the only feasible 
course was to induce them to loiter 
longer—at their own expense, naturally. 
The way to this goal, as he saw it, was 
to install broader-backed lounge chairs, 
and broader menus over which they 
could loiter to their stomach’s content. 
Today, all the newer Nedicks boast 
these conveniences. 

Carbajal initiated his culinary cam- 
paign with the tempting tidbits known 
as tacos—meat wrapped in a tortilla and 
liberally laced with chili. They were 
an instantaneous hit, quickly outdrew 
frankfurters. 

Creative Eating. From this modest 
beginning, Carbajal was encouraged to 
go on to greater things. Under his pro- 
lific inspiration, the menu grew into a 
fat bound volume of gastronomic de- 
lights at which gourmets might turn up 
their gullets but which Mexican Ne- 
dicks’ addicts find makes singularly in- 
teresting reading and eating. 

In a Mexican Nedicks, for instance, 
patrons can enjoy the unique experi- 
ence of quenching the fire set off in 
their mouths by incendiary enchiladas 
with New England ice cream. Or they 
can accompany Southern-style hot 
cakes with frijoles. His experience has 
convinced Carbajal that “you can’t get 
away from frijoles in Mexico,” and he 
is hardly the man to think of doing so. 
He combines them, in a house special 
that has acquired a certain renown, 
with Weiner Schnitzel, a combination 
that forms an invariable element in 
Nedicks’ new six-course dinner. 

To date, only one of his innovations, 
a New York recommendation, has 
proved an out-and-out flop. That was 
frozen sandwiches. “Mexicans,” says 
Carbajal woefully, “simply do not go 
for frozen sandwiches.” 

Learn & Earn. While Nedicks is shy 
about opening up its books to outsiders, 
the external evidence is that Nedicks 
is earning as it learns in Mexico. The 
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With Federal’s mobile train radio systems, compact trans- 


mitters and receivers in engines, cabooses, wayside sta- 
tions, towers, give railroads instant communications with 
moving trains. Stations, engineers, conductors, towermen, 
yardmen can all be in touch with each other at any time 
to pass information and instructions. Passenger-car public 
address and entertainment systems are also provided by 
Federal Telephone and Radio Company. 








Closed-circuit TV systems,“manufactured by Farnsworth 
Electronics Company, division of IT&T, use television to 
provide eyes for yard operators, inspectors, clerks. With 
cameras located at important yard points a clear visual pic- 
ture of conditions is transmitted to tower or station receivers. 
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ARE DOING 
LE THINGS 


with [T&T signalling 
and corimunications systems 

for greater operating 
simplicity, safety, efficiency 
and economy. 





A vital new development is the IT&T Sequence Switch 

Interlocking System for railroad signalling. Used by the 

Rock Island at Gresham, IIl., one of the most complex net- 

work of rail lines in the world, one towerman controls the 

; whole area merely by turning knobs on his control panel. 

Mi This system, available now through Federal Telephone and 

Radio Company, a division of IT&T, provides quick auto- 

matic dependable route-setting — handling greater traffic 

faster and with full protection against conflicting train 
movements. 


Pemins in the development of electrical. 
and electronic telecommunication systems, 
IT&T and its divisions contribute every-day 
to progress in our railroads and other 
industries. A wide range of products for 
industry, business and the home benefit from the 
skill, resources and facilities that have made 


ITaT a great American trademark. 


Za.f 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


For further information address 
Federal Telephone and Radio Company, Clifton, N. J. 
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Convenience 
for the 


Commuter 


Enjoy freedom from the bur- 
dens of daily travel and home 
cares. Extra hours for living. 
Matchless comfort, surroundings 
of elegance, two fine Dining 
Rooms, Cocktail Lounge and Bar. 
Graciously furnished Housekeep- 
ing Units of 1, 2, 3 Rooms on 
Daily, Monthly, or Yearly basis. 
Booklet “F”. 


Charlies W. Schwefel, Owner-Mgr. 


HOTEL 


Gramercy Park 


Lexington Ave. at 21st St. 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 











By P. Callahan, attorney, 96-page book 
explains law in all 48 states. Shows why $ 
and how every person should make a will. 
How to protect CAPITAL . safe- 
uard p= ESTATE. Also—Real Estate 
w $1... Businessmen’s Law, $1 each. 

OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. G-40 

43 W. 16th St., New York !1, N. Y. 
if looking f ublisher. nd f f 
tilustrated booklet titled Te the Auther in Search of a 
Publisher. I¢ tells how we can publish, ae and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 
other writers. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcome. Write today for Booklet F. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y.1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 








Secretary Available: | 


Secretary—speed stenographer-correspondent; 
expert financial, administrative, sales fields; 
familiar Board listings, corporate and utility 
research; adept, educated young lady. $80+. 
P.O. Box 225, Midtown Sta., New York 18, N.Y. 








The value of FORBES 
Magazine to the adver- 
tiser is based upon its 
essential value to _ the 
reade;. 














single original stand, in slightly more 
than a year, has since. become a chain 
of four prosperous cafes whose checks 
average higher than their New York 
counterparts, even if calculated in the 
dollar equivalent of their customers’ de- 
valued (12% to 1) pesos. 

Payrolls are considerably lower: so 
are taxes and rent. To a company that 
forks over $110,000 a year for the 
privilege of selling hot dogs on Macy’s 
corner, Mexican rents are almost a gift. 
And President Walter Mack, quick to 
admit that his Mexican adventure is 
strictly an experiment, declares that its 
main purpose is to find out whether 
lower south-of-the-border operating 
costs will indeed help him put some 
starch back in Nedicks’ profit margins. 
After a steady decline from 1946 to 
1951, they have only recently begun to 
pick up. All in all, Mack does not mind 
admitting, Nedicks in Mexico, despite 
initial difficulties, is making its motto, 
“Mejor por Menos” (literally, “Better 
for Less”) true for itself as well as its 
customers. Apparently investors feel 
Nedicks is doing so too. For on the 
American Stock Exchange last month, 
Mack’s newest creation, C & C Super 
Corp., into which he recently merged 
National Phoenix Industries and Ne- 
dicks, was selling around 2. C & C has 
not paid a common dividend since 
1950 and National Phoenix has never 
done so. 


UTILITIES 


NORTH AMERICAN’S 
DEATH KNELL 


Tue fabulous North American Co., 
Franklin D. Roosevelt once remarked, 
was one of the “good” public utility 
holding companies that “have nothing 
to fear from the (Public Utility) Hold- 
ing Company Act.” Time, and his own 
New Deal, proved him wrong. Last 
month, North American’s president, 
James Wesley McAfee, 52, announced 
that the company would close shop on 
Jan. 20 in compliance with the Holding 
Company Act's nationally famous 
“death sentence” clause. 

In the 1920's, Financier Harri- 
son Williams, who died last Novem- 
ber, built up North American’s assets 
to some $2 billion, including interests 
in such major utilities properties as 
Pacific Gas & Electric, Detroit Edison 
and Cleveland Electric Illuminating. 
After Congress approved the Holding 
Company Act in 1935, New Dealers 
steadily whittled North American 
down to Lilliputian-size. From more 
than 30 major subsidiaries (controlling 
some 80 companies in all) in 1942, 
North American has shrunk to a single 
major holding, the Union Electric 
Company of Missouri, the securities 
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of which will be distributed to stock. 
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holders of the holding company on a 
share-for-share basis. 

McAfee is also busy disposing of 
several smaller holdings: Muzak Corp., 
which pipes canned music into res- 
taurants and hotels; the Hevi Duty 
Electric Co., an electric equipment 
maker. McAfee believes that when 
North American finally closes its doors 
in January, about $3.50 per share will 
have been added to the book value of 


Union Electric’s common. 
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IS BETTY CROCKER 
MARRIED? 


As chairman of General Mills, Inc., 
the nation’s largest flour producer, 
Harry Ames Bullis, 64, has had many a 
tricky question thrown at him by stock- 
holders, rarely returned less than he 
got. In Stanford (Calif.) last month, 
Bullis was still game, faced by some 
800 Stanford Business School students 
in a “simulated stockholders meeting.” 
Sample question: “Why did General 
Mills’ Betty Crocker come out with an 
angel food cake mix a good deal later 
than Swans Down?” Bullis’ answer: 
“We wait until we have a superior 
product before introducing it.” 
Ready-mixed Sales. -Then one Stan- 
ford student got up to throw Bullis a 
question worthy of any authentic stock- 
holder. “When,” he asked, “will divi- 
dends be increased?” That, rejoined 
Bullis, will depend on earnings. For 
example, said he, in its last fiscal year 
(ended May $1) General Mills piled 
up the highest sales in the company’s 
history, a handsome $487.5 million, up 
from $483.1 million in fiscal 1953. 
Sales might well have moved higher, 
Bullis explained, but for a three-weeks’ 


GENERAL MILLS’ BULLIS: 
he faced an academic barrage 
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strike in April, which closed 28 of 
General Mills’ plants. 

If he had been asked what last year’s 
earnings were (he was not), Bullis 
might have replied somewhat less heart- 
ily. Earnings per share slipped 4%, 
from $4.68 to $4.50, owing mainly to 
the strike and sale of the company’s 
home appliance business. 

This year, however, Bullis is confi- 
dent that General Mills will reap the 
benefits of a heavy trend to ready-mixes 
for baking, which, with other packaged 
brand grocery products, account for 
18% of General Mills’ sales. The rise of 
self-service food retailing is giving a 
growing impetus to these products. 

Soybean Saga. Such direct-to-con- 
sumer sales of prime essentials not only 
yield higher margins than bakery flour, : 
which is still the backbone of the busi- 
ness, accounting for 50% of sales, but 
may also add to General Mills’ ability 
to withstand any business recessions. 
Moreover, General Mills’ sales of for- 
mula feeds for livestock, which now 
account for 17% of sales, are growing, 
as are its soybean operations. 

Bullis also has his eye fixed on the 
Canadian market. Early this year, Gen- 
eral Mills commenced building a mod- 
ern plant on a 56-acre plot in a suburb 
of Toronto. By June, Canadian chil- 
dren began munching Dominion-made 
Cheerios and Wheaties. 

Wall Streeters predict that, if all 
General Mills’ customers keep on Completely new — Totally different... 
munching away on its products at the ? 
current rate, it may well rack up sales The fully automatic Calculator that PRINTS! 
of some $500 million in 1955, boost 
earnings to $5 per share and possibly 
pay a small extra dividend at year-end. 

Any such bounty, however, would 
stem primarily from Bullis’ continued 
emphasis on diversifying his product 
mix. This produced a final question: 
“Has Betty Crocker ever been married, 
and does she have any children?” 
“There [now] are,” came the answer, 
“22 Betty Crockers. Many of them are 
married and have children.” ; 
CONSTRUCTION tape, the two-color printed record 


T-S MOVES WEST 


Last month, after 27 years on the Big 
Board, the newly-capitalized Thomp- 
son-Starrett Co., Inc., bid good-by. 
Thompson-Starrett, recently merged 
with R & S New York Securities Corp. 
~and now a fully integrated engineer- 
ing, construction and contracting firm 
(Forses, Sept. 15)—took its listing 
three blocks west to the American 
Stock Exchange. The move came be- 
cause, with the merger, the company 
could no longer meet the New York 
Stock Exchange’s requirements for orig- 
inal listings. 

To qualify for the Big Board, an ap- 
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plicant must have annual earnings of 
$1 million after taxes, a market value 
of $7 million, and a broad distribution 
of 300,000 shares among at least 1,500 
holders. The NYSE’s earnings require- 
ment blocked a new listing. Thompson- 
Starrett has been in the red in eight out 
of the last 11 years; R & S has aver- 
aged a pretax net of $695,000 in each 
of the last six years. Combined, they 
were not enough to satisfy the Ex- 
change. 

Thompson-Starrett’s move to the 
American Stock Exchange, however, 
seemed to stir up investor interest. On 
its last day on the Big Board, T-S 
closed at 1%. It ended its first day on 
the American Stock Exchange at 3% 
with a high of 4. 





WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 


Benjamin Franklin 
(A Rosicrucian ) 


WHY was this man great? How does 
anyone— man or woman—achieve great- 
ness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp the inner power of your mind! 
Learn the secrets of a fulland peaceful life! 
Benjamin Franklin—like many 
other learned and great men 
and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT na a ae 
a religious organization) first , 
came to America in 1694. To- 2 My 
day, headquarters of the Rosi- aa 
crucians send over seven mil- 
lion pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. Write 
for YOUR FREE COPY of 
“The Mastery of Life’-—-TODAY. No obliga- 
tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization. 
Address: Scribe. K.E.F. 


Gbe ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE » (AMORC) « CALIFORNIA 
SEND THIS COUPON 


| Serie ERT ee ene ne, ee 7 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 
Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my facul- 
ties and powers of mind. 
Name 
Addrecc 


City 


’ THIS BOOK 
FREE! 
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“THERE'S nothing wrong with today’s 
market that a little old-fashioned 
hard selling won’t cure.” 

This statement, made by the 
Manufacturing Vice-President of a 
not-too-succesful maker -of home ap- 
pliances, is being echoed frequently 
all across the business frontier. 
Brave words—and false hopes, for 
those who rely on salesmanship to 
move the “not-quite-right” products. 
They can achieve sales volume only 
at excessively high selling costs and 
be rewarded with a “profitless 
prosperity.” 

On the other hand, the same 
amount of “old-fashioned hard sell- 
ing” put behind a product carefully 
designed to meet customers’ require- 
ments will produce high sales vol- 
ume at low cost and result in real 
prosperity. 

The difference is in the product 
rather than the salesmanship. 

There was a time, back in the 
brash crude era of the ’20s when a 
manufacturer could make a product 
the way he wanted to—utilizing 
plant space, existing tools and dies 
in any way that met low-cost volume 
production requirements. What dif- 
ference that the product did not 
exactly meet the customers’ needs— 
there was the super-salesman of that 
day whose high-pressure tactics 
could “sell refrigerators to the 
Eskimos.” High volume selling made 
possible high volume, low-cost pro- 
duction, and profits soared. 

Today’s competitive market is a 
far cry from that of 30 years ago. 
Customers now are_ thoroughly 
sophisticated and display an alarm- 
ing amount of sales resistance to 
not-quite-right products. And, con- 
trary to the views held by some of 
the old-time production-minded 
managements, customers do know 
what they want. An_ increasing 
number of progressive managements 
each year find modern business 
research the “open sesame” to more 
profitable operations. 

For dramatic proof that research 
can aid in developing the kind of 
product consumers want to buy, 
look at the record of one sales 
leader who knew how to maintain 
his top position. Having used busi- 
ness research techniques to achieve 
the number one position in the 
vacuum-cleaner industry, this manu- 
facturer had continued to check 
on consumer satisfaction and at- 
titudes toward new developments 
on a regular basis—one or more 


RESEARCH FOR BUSINESS 
Smooth Sale-ing 





times in a year. 

This constant 
check on each 
new  develop- 
ment and care- 
ful appraisal of 
consumer _atti- 
tudes over the 
years, has given 
them a_ back- 
ground of un- 
derstanding about brand popularity, 
market penetration, and new feature 
acceptance that can be charted into 
clear trend information. 

At one point in the general public 
movement to suburban living and 
low-priced mass housing develop- 
ments, the small home owner began 
to exhibit a strong interest in a good 
competitive cleaner of a new type. 

Before the situation could seriously 
affect sales volume, consumer atti- 
tudes toward this new type cleaner 
were pinpointed with additional re- 
search which showed what the small 
home owners needed. 

1. Since storage space was at a 
premium, they needed a small vac- 
uum cleaner which could be stored 
in a minimum amount of space. 

2. Most homes had only one 
room-sized rug—they needed a 
cleaner which also would take care 
of linoleum and bare floor areas. 

3. They wanted a cleaner which 
could be easily maneuvered in com- 
pact, and sometimes crowded rooms, 
and still clean the carpet without 
moving the furniture. 

There had been no switch in 
brand loyalty, they still regarded 
the leading brand as the best carpet 
cleaner on the market, and as the 
most trouble-free equipment—but, 
they were willing to sacrifice these 
qualities for the competitive ma- 
chine which satisfied their new and 
wider range of cleaning needs? 

Fortunately, because the previous 
regular research had made it pos- 
sible to anticipate the trend, new 
models, which equaled or excelled 
competing machines, were already 
designed and tested. Now that the 
market’ was ready, a new model 
which matched the consumers’ 
changing needs was immediately 
placed in production and the com- 
panys dominant position in the 
market was secure. 

“A little old-fashioned hard sell- 
ing” would not have protected their 
sales leadership—but good research 
helped design the new product that 
did. 





Patrick Coyle 
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APPLIANCES 


AVCO’S ADVICE 

Many Wall Street analysts attribute 
the current ills of the appliance indus- 
try to the consumer buying lag that 
began last year. But Parker H. Erick- 
sen, Executive VP of Crosley and Ben- 
dix Home Appliances and big $223 
million (assets) Avco Mfg. Corp., has 
his own ideas about what has squeezed 
the profits in his industry. Last month, 
he stood up before some of Avco’s sup- 
pliers and distributors at Avco’s Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) plant and aired them. 

He predicted that in the next ten 
years the industry’s annual volume may 
double to some $6 billion, but that if 
manufacturers continue to overproduce 
on the basis of unrealistic market ap- 
praisals, profits will continue to shrink. 
The cutthroat competition at retail that 
has beset the industry, said Ericksen, 
could be traced directly to “a complete 
lack of realism and misjudgment” of 
the market’s potential. “While bigger 
factories build more and more, manu- 
facturer, distributor and dealer profits 
grow smaller.” 

Ericksen may well have cause for 
alarm over what other appliance mak- 
ers are doing. Since 1950, Avco’s net 
income has tumbled down from $12.6 
million to $3.4 million last year, while 
sales rose from $256.9 to $414.8 million. 
Furthermore, Avco’s sales in the first 
nine months fell off 14%, but net, cush- 
ioned by lower taxes, dropped only 1%, 
bringing earnings per common share 
down from 32c to 3lc. 


METAL FABRICATORS 


THE RAZOR’S EDGE © 


Tue Gillette Company, whose blades 
are used by seven out of ten men in 
the U.S., last month presented its stock- 
holders with a financial report as neat 
as a barber’s bib. Sales of blades, razors 
and Toni cosmetics totaled $125.4 mil- 
lion, up from $105.7 million last year. 
For the first three quarters, earnings 
reached $19.5 million, nearly double 
those in the same nine months of 1953. 
As Gillette’s president Joseph P. Spang 
took pains to point out, this was greater 
than for any full year in the company’s 
history. Spang promptly increased 
quarterly dividends from 62% cents to 
75 cents, effective in 1955, and de- 
clared a $1 extra dividend. 

More than half of Gillette’s $5.8 mil- 
lion increase in earnings resulted from 
removal of excess profits tax here and 
in Great Britain. This year alone, Gil- 
lette’s sales in eastern hemisphere coun- 
tries climbed 20%. Gillette is also push- 
ing sales at home, is spending almost 
$7 million sponsoring baseball and box- 
ing events over television and radio. 
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Time was when automobile engines of 100 horsepower 
were just an engineering dream. Today, engines of 200 
horsepower and up are more and more common. 


To carry the increased Torque of such power-loaded en- 
gines is a giant-size job for clutches or torque converters. 
The big problem is to pack more “‘muscle”’ into these units 
without increasing their over-all dimensions. 


Through advanced design and engineering, Borg-Warner’s 
Borg & Beck Division has stepped up the capacity of its 
famous clutches and torque converters, while keeping 
within the size limits of the car manufacturers. 


Compact, light in weight, precision built, these B-W Borg 
& Beck units transmit today’s stepped-up horsepower 
smoothly, quietly, efficiently. They, too, carry on Borg- [ ENcINEERING | 
Warner’s “‘design it better—make it better’’ tradition. 


B-W engineering makes it work —B-W production makes it available 


BorG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW ¢ BORG & BECK « BORG- 

WARNER INTERNATIONAL « BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS © CALUMET STEEL « DETROIT GEAR » FRANKLIN 

STEEL © HYDRALINE PRODUCTS e¢ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS «+ INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING 

LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. ¢ MARBON e¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 

MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO. LTD. * NORGE « PESCO PRODUCTS « REFLECTAL CORP. « ROCKFORD CLUTCH 

SPRING DIVISION » WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. « WAUSAU 
WESTON HYDRAULIC ¢ WOOSTER DIVISION 


Almost every American 
benefits every day from 
the 185 products made by 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 
Continental Oil Company 


Thirty Year Sinking Fund 3% Debentures 


‘ Dated November 1, 1954 Due November 1, 1984 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City. 


Price 10142% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
BLYTH & CO.,INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
BARRIMAN GH LST & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS SMITH, BARNEY & CO. F.S. SMITHERS & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


WHITE, WELD & CO. DREXEL & CO. . SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


October 28, 1954. 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB 
production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS 
non-agricultural employment) 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB 
department store sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB 
bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49=100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 





Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on 
tentative figures for five components, all 
of which are subject to later revision.* 


*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 


Sept. Oct. Nov. 


NE, ce cccscante 125.4 124.9 130.0 
Employment ......... 113.5 112.8 113.7 
OY ai tbnddasa weseae 101.5 101.0 100.3 
BE he saddens okdmead 100.6 104.3 106.1 
Bank Debits ......... 137.3 122.4 136.5 


1951 1952 3 


100) 
Dec. Jan. (’54) Feb. Mar. April 
127.0 125.0 124.0 123.0 123.0 
113.7 109.4 108.5 108.2 110.1 
100.8 98.7 99.2 98.7 97.7 
107.2 102.9 104.1 102.1 105.7 
138.0 140.3 145.0 150.0 147.5 


JF MAM IU AS OOD 1200 





May June July Aug. Sept. 
124.0 124.0 124.0 124.0 124.8 
109.6 110.1 109.4 109.8 110.9 

98.5 99.2 98.7 99.5 99.5 
103.6 108.6 107.7 108.0 104.1 
143.0 146.7 150.0 148.3 144.4 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 





Views on various stocks and groups 


Tuts article is being written before 
election day. No matter who wins, I am 
confident that money rates will remain 
low, commodity prices steady, and no 
war ahead. With more than 62,000,000 
employed, the total volume of business 
throughout the nation is certain to be 
large. While some stocks have ad- 
vanced to prices where they are no 
longer attractive for the average in- 
dividual investor, I cannot see the ba- 
sis for any extreme pessimism. The 
population is steadily increasing, build- 
ing construction is higher than ever 
and likely to continue huge indefi- 
nitely. America is being rebuilt. Con- 
struction of highways on a large scale 
is no doubt ahead, as well as building 
of schools, hospitals, etc. Looking fur- 
ther ahead, there is also the possibility 
of monetary plans, whereby it will be 
easier to finance sales of goods abroad. 
This is one major point yet to be ac- 
complished. There is also the possibility 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


of a further reduc- 
tion in taxes. 

It seems to me 
that the outlook for 
stocks in the Agri- 
cultural Equip- 
ment line is ex- 
tremely promising. 
This industry has not been doing well 
for some time, but the long-range out- 
look is excellent throughout the world. 
I think there is little risk in buying these 
stocks. I especially favor Deere, which 
has been selling in the neighborhood 
of 29 for a long time. This is a very 
substantial and prominent company in 
the agricultural equipment field. Sales 
for last year were $378 million, and 
working capital, after deducting funded 
debt and preferred stock, was equal to 
the present price of the stock. The cur- 
rent dividend of $1.50 provides a re- 
turn of 5%. I think the earnings of this 
company will improve in coming years 
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and permit an increase in dividend. I 
strongly recommend this stock. 

As low-priced speculations, I rec- 
ommend Minneapolis-Moline Co., and 
Oliver Corporation. The former is now 
around 12, which is half its price of a 
few years ago. Sales last year were 
$105 million, and earnings amounted 
to $1.70 a share. 

Oliver Corporation is now around 12, 
where it has been for some time. Sales 
last year amounted to $136 million, and 
earnings $1.18 a share. I think there 
is very little risk involved in these two 
stocks. 

I also recommend J. I. Case, now 
around 15, as a low-priced speculation. 
The stock has declined in recent years 
from 39. Earnings last year were slim. 
Gross sales also declined, but I believe 
the present price of the stock has 
discounted these results, and that 
the company is facing a brighter out- 
look. 

On numerous occasions over a pe- 
riod of years, I have recommended 
American Agricultural Chemical. This 
is a very fine company, and is very 
moderately capitalized. Capital stock 
consists of only 627,000 shares. Earn- 














This announcemeni is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


8,969,055 SHARES 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


CAPITAL STOCK 
($15 Par Value) 


in exchange for 


HUMBLE ‘OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
CAPITAL STOCK 


(no par value) 





Standard Oil Company is offering shares of its Capital Stock in exchange 
for shares of Capital Stock of Humble Oil & Refining Company in the ratio 
of 9 shares of the Capital Stock of Standard Oil Company for 10 shares of 
Capital Stock of Humble Oil & Refining Company. The terms of the ex- 
change offer which expires November 30, 1954 are set forth in a Prospectus 
dated October 29, 1954, copies of which are obtainable from THE COR- 
PORATION TRUST COMPANY, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, New 
Jersey; FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN HOUSTON, Texas and MORGAN 
STANLEY & CO., 2 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


EUGENE HoLMAN, Chairman of the Board. 


New York, N. Y., November 1, 1954. 








































The Market—Up or Down? 


We factually measure the effeci of 


BUG POWERS SELLING PRESSURE 
The forces controlling trends! 
Send $1 for latest Report F 
or $5 for month’s trial on prompt 
refund basis if not satisfied. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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from 50 Years’ Outstanding ae 


STOCK e COMMODITY 
FORECAST SERVICE! 
Send TODAY for next sf 
important letters — ONLY. .° 


W. D. GANN Research, Inc. 
Joseph L. Lederer, President 
Box 656, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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YOU CAN MAKE MONEY IN STOCKS 
$200 Grew to $8500 in 4 Years! 


There’s money to be made in low-priced stocks. In the 4 years from ’42 to ’46, $200 
invested in Schenley built up to $4500. And, $200 in American Power & Light 
skyrocketed to over $8500! Opportunities like these still exist. Let Dow Theory 
Forecasts help you find them. 

Here’s your chance to begin an investment program that could well lead to your 
fortune. Send only $1 for our list of 26 most promising low-priced stocks, priced 
from $2 to $69, with yields up to 12.5% . We’ll include, FREE of extra cost, a month’s 


trial of the complete Dow Theory Service. Write today. Take advantage of this 
opportunity. New readers only. Money back guarantee. No salesman will call. 
—=——-—-=— STOCK LIST ON MONEY BACK OFFER =—- == 


Here’s my $1. Send me list F 11-15 of 26 Low-Priced Stocks plus a month’s FREE trial of the 
complete Dow Theory Service. 


NAME 





ADDRESS STATE. 


DOW THEORY FORECASTS 


NEW YORK ADDRESS: 17 EAST 48th STREET, ZONE 17 














ings for the year ending June 30, 1954, — 
amounted to $7.27 a share. For the 
last nine years, earnings have aver- 
aged around $6.50 a share. An annual 
dividend of $4.50 a share has been 
paid for the last seven years. At its 
present price around 75, the yield is 
6%. I think there is reason to believe 
that a split-up in the stock is ahead. 
The stock has been an old favorite of 
this column for many years, and I con- 
tinue to recommend it. 

With the exception of General Mo- 
tors, the Automobile group is selling at 
low levels, such as American Motors, 
Studebaker-Packard, Chrysler. These 
three stocks appear to be good specu- 
lations. Should the new Chrysler cars 
become popular, as is generally ex- 
pected, the stock could advance sub- 
stantially. It is expected that Ford 
Motor stock will appear on the market 
in the coming months. Very likely, it 
will be issued on an attractive basis, 
and there is likely to be a large de 
mand for it. I suggest that readers 
place their orders for it with their bro- 
kers now. 

In the Automobile Accessory field, 
Borg-Warner has advanced to my pre- 
dicted price. For new purchases at this 
time, I would prefer Western Auto 
Supply, which yields more than 6% on 
the present $3 dividend. It sells for its 
net working capital per share, around 
$49. I think those having patience will 
do well with this stock. I also continue 
to favor American Chain, which has 
been frequently recommended here, 
now around 34, with a dividend of 
$2.50. As a low-priced speculation, 
Budd Mfg. has possibilities; now 
around 13%. This company is an im- 
portant manufacturer of automobile 
bodies. 

The Airplane Manufacturing stocks, 
in my judgment, are high. I do not 
recommend their purchase. In fact, I 
would prefer to sell them. Bendix (air- 
plane and automobile accessories) has 
advanced very substantially since rec- 
ommended here in recent years. It will 
probably be split up soon. While the 
present price might be temporarily 
high enough, I still regard this stock as 
good for long-pull holding. 

The Airline stocks are reasonably 
priced, and possibly are good specula- 
tions for those who can afford the risk. 
In recent years, these companies have 
done a large business, but their net 
earnings have been very disappointing 
due to very heavy expenses. This con- 
dition might possibly be overcome. 

I continue strongly to believe that 
the outlook is excellent for stocks in the 
Building group, that is, building con- 
struction, cement, road-building ma- 
chinery, etc. I believe, in the course 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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YES—WE FORTUNE-BUILD ON GROWTH— 
GREAT GROWTH OF LITTLE MONEY 


The important factor in the life of 
the individual, next to good health, must 
be his financial well being. With eco- 
nomic independence, he can improve his 
way of life and distinguish himself as 
an individual. 

In the development of economic se- 
curity the stock market may reasonably 
be looked upon as the shortcut to finan- 
cial success. 

The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our fortune-building growth discoveries. 
That is why thousands of investors are 
reading our weekly “Stock Market Ap- 
praisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending funda- 
mental growth values is the basic factor 
in fortune building service. No wonder 
Wall Street is so anxious to keep in con- 


This demand from everywhere for our 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,”’ called 
A most 1 ens ae -_— . = 
; A 'uture,”” sent free to perscral clients w 8 
tact with our recommendations. “27 Safety Rules’’ for Investors and traders. 


rapid growth. While we watch for oppor- 
tunities like we now see in the offing, they 
need instruction to protect them from 
the dangers of ill-advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy the strong 
spots in an advancing market and be 
sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge 
of stock market psychology and the 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about selecting growth values. 
He does not realize the great number of 
stocks that are in a natural stagna- 
tion. He does not know how few are 
impulsed by the special advantages we 
look for in our growth stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 

uy an oil stock at seven that went 
through twenty. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending will 
double current prices many times. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. 





reliable guidance in oeeting special 
growth values forced us to publish our comments in inexpen- 
sive weekly guidance bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 
recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we follow the fundamentals that make 
for profits. Currently we anticipate a long bull market in 
natural commodity growth stocks. We are exploring the field 
to uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune-building 
potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average 
investor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a 
fortune in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, 
investors and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. 
They buy when they should sell and sell when they should buy. 
To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 
Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. 

We buy values, not the market averages. In order to protect 
clients from getting funds frozen in stocks having their excel- 
lent records behind them, we select growth values in their infancy. 
Holding special situations, long-term growth possibilities inde- 
pendent of adverse conditions, makes all the difference between 
failure and fortune-building. : 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is the one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War 
this was ost the only service to see a long rising market 
ahead. Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has 
built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would 
require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of 
gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 


That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call for at least a fifty per 
cent fund gain each year. Instead the great majority of investors 
see their cash values shrink each year with no hope of fortune- 
building gains. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone says . . .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 5, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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Opening 
an account 


Our valuable booklet — yours 
for the asking —explains 
clearly and concisely how to 
open a brokerage account and 
engage in securities transac- 
tions. * Subject headings in- 
clude such informative items 
as — Buying Stocks — Selling 
Stocks — How Stock is “Sold 
Short” — Stop Orders — Divi- 
dends—Odd Lot Transactions. 
* The booklet also defines a 
number of stock market terms. 


We will mail your copy with- 
out obligation. Write for 
Booklet FS-21. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street + New York 5, N.Y. 





LEARN HOW TO TRADE and 
INVEST IN THE 


STOCK MARKET 


EFFECTIVELY AND SUCCESSFULLY 
THROUGH THIS NEW 1955 


MARKETONICS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSE 


For information 
write for Folder 70 


SEAMANS-BLAKE, Inc. 


343 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





SOUND STOCK UNDER °5 


This wonderful company holds excellent 
utility and natural gas stocks. 
Shares sell at a substantial discount 
and provide: 
1. Excelient Value 
2. Good Income 
3. Large Potential Gain 


e@ NEW READERS: Report F-31 $ 
and next two bulletins... 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


RIVER EDGE e NEW JERSEY 


THE MARKET OUTLOOK 














The best years of our lives 


THESE are the sophisticated years—the 
years when an interest in, and owner- 
ship of, common stocks has taken on 
new scope, new meaning. And the rea- 
son lies in more than the fact that the 
stock market of the 1950s is dominated 
by the careful professional buyer. 

No less significant is the fact that the 
casual, superficial, emotional approach 
so characteristic of the security buying 
public of the 1920s and 1930s no long- 
er prevails. Today, the mysteries of cor- 
porate accounting, the hidden values of 
research, are far from an exclusive Wall 
Street trade secret. Note the public in- 
terest in the airline and aluminum 
stocks—two groups whose “cash earn- 
ings” are far more exciting than “re- 
ported earnings.” 

But a sophisticated stock market 
doesn’t necessarily or automatically 
mean a steadily rising stock price trend. 
Far from it, for the sophisticate by na- 
ture is constantly on the lookout for the 
inequalities, the excesses which must be 
corrected. 

True, a sophisticate also is interested 
in the bright, new world that may lie 
ahead, the far-reaching technological 
changes in prospect for industry and 
individuals. New drugs, new metals, 
automation, electronics, atomics—all 
will open tremendous new horizons. 
Just as will the more plebian stimulants 
arising from our population growth and 
suburbanization, industry's planned re- 
search and capital expenditures. 

At this midway point in the Eisen- 
hower Administration, the sophisticate 
might even say that a Democratic vic- 
tory now spells Republican counter- 
corrective measures in time for the na- 
tional elections in 1956. But the sophis- 
ticate also probably would realistically 
recognize two more immediate consid- 
erations: 

1. At present levels, the market as 
a whole could prove vulnerable to any 
change in the confidence factor, i.e., the 
price-times-earnings ratio. This because 
going prices on average adequately re- 
flect the present prospect of little or no 
change in general business conditions 
over the next six months. 

2. Irrespective of the pros and cons 
regarding the possible impact of the 
election returns, one thought seems ob- 
vious: a testing period lies ahead. Usu- 
ally, it is difficult for wide enthusiasm 
to be generated in a period of certainty. 

But if the background is suggestive 
of a ceiling area in the averages, it con- 
versely hints at the rewards of selec- 
tivity. The sophisticate knows that 
nothing succeeds like success in the 
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by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


stock market, and 
the pressure of 
funds seeking a 
haven today is 
greater than ever 
before. Thus, a pe- 
riod of general un- 
certainty, in effect, 
spells a concentration of interest in the 
issues that have better-than-average 
appeal. 

For example, the prospect that 
Chrysler's 1954 earnings will be sub- 
stantially less than dividends paid out 
is less significant than the fact that 
1954 is only a transition year, a step- 
ladder to 1955. In this connection, if 
1955 proves as good a passenger car 
production year as 1954—and Chrysler 
enjoys a 20% share of the market—earn- 
ings theoretically could range between 
$7 and $10 per share. With the stock 
having recorded its postwar high almost 
two years ago, speculative emphasis 
should not be on the company’s recent 
difficulties, but on the fact that correc- 
tive measures were set in motion some 
time ago. 

Similarly, speculative disappointment 
over U.S. Steel's failure to declare a 
year-end extra overlooks three more 
significant considerations: (1) Even 
though operations were only 66% of 
capacity, third-quarter earnings were 
at an annual rate of roughly $5.75 per 
share, which is obviously indicative of 
a very low break-even point. (2) With 
the operating rate being forecast at 75% 
of capacity in the first quarter of 1955, 
as well as the current quarter, an even 
higher annual earnings rate is in pros- 
pect through next spring. (3) With 
dividend continuity the management's 
first objective, any change in the rate 
next year would have far more signifi- 
cance than a year-end extra. 

Fact that Goodyear was able to re- 
port earnings of $1.40 per share in the 
third quarter in the face of an extended 
strike points up the excellent results of 
the company’s foreign subsidiaries. The 
report is even more impressive when 
considered in light of the poor trade 
showing and the early model change- 
over at Chrysler, the company’s most 
important original equipment account. 
This year’s earnings should approach 
the record high of $10.28 ,per share 
reported last year. And an even better 
result is in prospect for 1955. With the 
number of cars on the road at a record 
high level, replacement tire business 
should increase next A 664 This is the 
industry’s “money product.” 

The coming selectivity probably will 
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continue to feature an old favorite—the 
building industry, which is benefiting 
from bigger incomes, bigger families, 
bigger mortgages, bigger suburbs. 1954 
will be the sixth year in succession 
when over 1,000,000 homes were 
started, and the momentum now gen- 
erated points at a banner year in 1955. 
The building industry is an important 
prop under the entire economy, for 
every new home spells a demand for 
appliances and furnishings as well as 
construction materials. 

Case in point, Whirlpool, the nation’s 
largest manufacturer of home laundry 
equipment, this year is enjoying the 
largest sales in its history. Profits prob- 
ably will be around $5 per share as 
compared with less than $3 per share 
in 1953 on a smaller amount of stock. 
As the supplier of the Sears, Roebuck 
“Kenmore” line of home laundry equip- 
ment; Whirlpool has two competitive 
advantages: (1) It has an established 
and growing market for over half of 
sales, which means lower than average 
costs. (2) Regular reports from the 
Sears stores permit a constant ch2ck of 
retail demand, and thus prevent ac- 
cumulation of excessive inventories. 

With over half its products used in 
building, about 60% for repairs and 40% 
on new structures, Armstrong Cork is 
an interesting blue chip. Cork products 
as such contribute only about 10% of 
total sales. Full year 1954 earnings 
probably will exceed $7 per share, 
against $5.84 per share last year, and 
a split-up has been officially intimated. 





Because of abundant natural resources, this 
area served by Utah Power & Light Co., offers 
tremendous opportunity to industry. 

AREA RESOURCES BOOKLET on request 
P. O. Box 899, Dept. W, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 











, Announcing 
A Complete Summary of all Value Line Recommendations on 
613 MAJOR STOCKS 


[eyeerees can now receive without extra charge a timely 16-page Summary 
of Recommendations on 613 supervised stocks, just released by The Value Line 
Investment Survey. In addition to the latest Value Line recommendations on 
each stock, this booklet brings you vital information in handy reference form: 
1955 earnings and dividend estimates, dividend yields, Value Line Quality Ranks, 
long-term (1958-60) estimates of earnings, dividends, normal prices, relative long- 
term growth expectancies. You will have at your fingertips a summary of the 
conclusions reached in the 698-page Value Line Survey. 

You may find it profitable to check the stocks you own or are considering against 
this convenient Summary, as thousands of investors do. In this way you can take 
steps before the year end to adjust your holdings so as to concentrate your invest- 
es in the strongest stocks for greater profit and safety in the critical months 
ahead. 


SPECIAL: Under this Special Introductory Offer, you will receive 
in the next four weeks new Ratings & Reports on over 200 stocks 
and 14 industries in addition to the valuable Summary of 
Recommendations which will be sent to you at once. Among 
the companies to be analyzed in the next four weeks are: 


General Electric Radio Corp. U. S. Steel DuPont 

Westin se Int'l. Telephone Jones & Laughlin Nat’l. Distillers 
Republic Steel American Can Amer. Rad Dow 

Merck Gillette Olin Mathieson Johns-Manville 
Amer. Cyanamid Union Carbide Bethlehem Steel and 181 others 


Each of these full-page reports includes a careful analysis of developments, 
trends and prospects for each company; estimates of earnings and dividends for 
1954 and 1955 as well as for the 1958-1960 period; a detailed statistical history and 
price chart; a specific recommendation. As a special free bonus the latest 48-page 
issue covering 37 Aircraft, Auto, Airline, Truck and Agricultural Equipment stocks 
will also be included. 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 200 stocks and 14 
industries. It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation, Supervised 
Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual sub- 
scription $120.) *New subscribers only. 

Plus the 16-page Summary of Recommendations AND the 
48-page Auto and Aircraft issue at no extra charge. 


Name 


ee 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 11,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-73 


THE VALUE LINE INVESTMENT SURVEY 


Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ratings for long-term 
appreciation. FREE to new inquirers. Ask for 
eport F-140. 


AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 
Larchmont. N. Y. 
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GROWTH 
INDUSTRY 
SHARES, inc. 


Managed by HARLAND ALLEN ASSOCIATES 


Prospectus available from qualified dealers or direct from Company 


iia, 6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


A Mutual Fund 


Priced at 103% of net asset value 
Redeemed at 100% of net asset value 


























JUST OFF THE PRESS! 





BEST VALUE IN YEARS! 


Get ready NOW for '55—a year of great 
uncertainty. Today's stock leaders may be 
tomorrow's losers. Be advised by experts. 
Send for Babson's 1955 Forecast. Worth many 
times its $1.00 cost; may put you hundreds 
of dollars ahead. Use it as your investment 
guide for a profitable ‘55. Valuable informa- 
tion includes: 

Outlook for Stock Market 

- 20 Stocks to SELL NOW 

20 Stocks for APPRECIATION 

20 Stocks for INCOME 

10 Undervalued Speculations 

10 Bank and Insurance Stocks 

Best Bond Buys Today 

Specific Advice on Prominent Com- 
panies 

PLUS a typical $20,000 Babson In- 
vestment Portfolio at no extra cost. 


SUPPLY LIMITED — ORDER NOW! 


To acquaint you with Babson's Reports, the 
country's oldest investment advisory service, 
we are offering the 1955 Forecast for $1.00— 
to cover cost of printing and mailing. Demand 
will be heavy. Act today to be sure of getting 
your copy. 


SPECIAL BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS 


If you reply now, you also get, without extra 
cost, recent articles on Aviation and Uranium 
Stocks. 


P.S. 
MAIL $11 WITH THIS AD TODAY! 


Write Dept. F-19 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


PNP KF Y NS 


Our 1954 Forecast recommended purehase of 65 
+ a of 60 advanced—some as much 





A For the Caretut: Invector 3% 


: 4 Gre ANNUM ge 
34-3 /2 (Current Rates) #2 
on Personal Savings, Trust Funds, 2 ; 
astitutional Funds, Corporate Funds $2 

PAID BY ve 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION 


2 Hk All occounts insured by Federal Agency” z 
He Fully Protected Mail Program 


Ask for our Nation-Wide list— 
Complete information. 


NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE 


- © Chicago 3, lil.% 
Financial 6-2117 STate 2-4439 “ 
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The inevitable boom in highway construction 


THERE are twice as many automobiles 
registered in the U.S.A. as in 1929, 
and about three times as many trucks. 
Not only is automobile ownership al- 
most universal, but the average annual 
mileage per car is increasing. More 
people take vacations. Vacations are 
longer. There is more leisure time. 
World War II taught people to travel. 
More people go back and forth to 
work by automobile than by all other 
means of conveyance. Private cars 
carry more long-distance travelers than 
trains, airlines and buses combined. 
And yet, some of us (who resent being 
called “old”) remember when there 
were not 25,000 automobiles registered 
in the whole country! 

There are not enough roads! And 
in all of our larger cities, parking fa- 
cilities are entirely inadequate! The 
next ten years are bound to see a 
huge boom in highway construction 
and in the building of parking facilities! 
There isn’t any doubt about it. It is 
inevitable. 

That’s why the Cement Shares have 
been making new highs. That’s why 
people have been buying Road Ma- 
chinery Issues. That's why the big 
business of those who distribute tax- 
exempt securities is in Turnpike Bonds. 
And this great highway and parking 
space boom is coming regardless of 
election results. 

It is anticipated that expenditures for 
highway construction over the next 
decade will be more than double ex- 
penditures of the last ten years—and 
probably construction costs per mile 
actually will decline, so we should 
build much more than twice as many 
miles of road. 

Joseph S. Young, president of Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., speaking before 
the New York Society of Security An- 
alysts, Inc., in New York recently said: 
“Well designed concrete roads will last 
50 years or more, two to three times 
longer than other high type pavements. 
Reports of all state highway depart- 
ments indicate that the cost of main- 
taining concrete pavements is from 29% 
to 61% less than that of other pavement 
types. . . . Concrete has long been 
recognized by engineers and paving 
officials as thé heavy duty pavement. 
Approximately 80% of all rural and 
urban expressways in. the United 
States, as well as 73% of all toll road 
mileage, has been constructed of con- 
crete. .. . Highway appropriations may, 
during the next ten years, be more than 
double the entire amount spent on new 
highway construction in the 38-year 
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period from 1916 
to 1954. This year 
highways are ex- 
pected to use 20% 
of the cement pro- 
duced in the 
United States, or 
about 53,000,000 
barrels. With the Eisenhower highway 
program superimposed on current state 
and municipal expenditures, the annual 
requirement for cement for concrete 
road construction might be as high as 
90,000,000 barrels per year, or almost 
one-third of the present total capacity 
of the country.” 

New highways mean more to the 
cement industry than just paving. They 
mean concrete drains and bridges, con- 
crete drainage pipe, and much new 
private building along highways which 
will consume cement. And cement still 
is about the cheapest of all building 
materials. 

In the first nine months of this year 
Lehigh Portland Cement earned $2.88 
a share, against $2.42 a share in the 
same period a year ago: Lone Star 
Cement $3.28, against $2.33; Penn 
Dixie Cement $5.22, against $4.25; 
General Portland Cement $4.91, 
against $4.15; Ideal Cement $4.88, 
against $3.84; Consolidated Cement 
$3.24, against $2.60; Giant Portland 
Cement 99 cents, against 79 cents; 
Glens Falls Portland Cement $5.01, 
against $2.67; Hercules Cement $3.89, 
against $3.48; Marquette Portland Ce- 
ment $4.23, against $3.72, and Naza- 
reth $4.33, against $3.30. In the 12 
months ended with September, Alpha 
Portland Cement earned $6.49 a share, 
against $4.56 a share in the previous 
12 months. 

Some of these cement issues may 
look fairly high on the basis of current 
earnings, but they are not high on the 
basis of the road-building outlook 
Look out, when you buy them, to see 
that their plants are well located. Ce- 
ment normally is shipped only about 
250 miles from point of manufacture. 

There are few quality stocks which 
offer a return as high as 6%. One of 
them is National Steel, which pays $3 
a share and sells around 50. In spite 
of some unique internal difficulties and 
a poor summer for companies concen- 
trated in the Detroit area, National 
Steel should show between $3.40 and 
$3.60 earned in 1954, against $6.71 
in 1958, $5.11 in 1952, $6.16 in 1951 
and $7.88 in' 1950. This is an excep- 
tionally strong, strategically located and 
well managed company. It is the fifth- 
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largest producer in the industry, and 
the common stock paid dividends all 
through the depression of the 1930s. 
The issue is one of the few steel stocks 
which always has been regarded as of 
“institutional” quality. The equity is 
heartily recommended for conservative 
accounts. It is up only about 4 points 
from the year’s low. 

At this time of the year certain stocks 
are under selling pressure by those who 
want to establish losses for tax pur- 
poses. Often tax selling, which is 
likely to continue right up to the end 
of the year, provides opportunities to 
buy for a price comeback after January 
1. Among the issues which could be 
under tax selling pressure this year are: 
American Export Lines, American Mo- 
tors, Ashland Oil, Bohn Aluminum, 
Carrier, Clevite, Chicago & North- 
western, Congoleum Nairn (which is 
expected to do much better next year), 
Fansteel, Fedders-Quigan, Goodall- 
Sanford, Howe Sound, Kaiser Motors, 
Mack Trucks, New York Central, 
Servel, Studebaker-Packard, Textron, 
United Fruit and York Corporation. 
Others will occur to the reader. 

Seaboard Air Line (68) directors 
are scheduled to meet for dividend 
around the first of December. Either 
at this meeting, or at the meeting 
scheduled for around the first of March, 
it is probable that the dividend rate 
will be increased from $4 to $5 per 
annum. As a $5 stock, Seaboard would 
offer a return of 6%, even as high as 83, 
so the stock has quite a price potential. 
Seaboard earned $5.99 a share in the 
first nine months, against $5.56 a share 
in the first nine months of 1953. Around 
$8 a share for the year seems in sight. 
A high percentage of this stock is insti- 
tutionally held. 

Philip Carey (23) pays $1.60 per 
annum and seems on the way to earn 
about $3 a share this year. Only about 
one-third of this company’s business is 
roofing, and close to 40% is thought to 
be in asbestos and felt products. It is 
sort of a junior Johns-Manville. In my 
opinion, Philip Carey is one of the more 
desirable high-return issues. 

There would seem to be a good 
chance of a higher dividend on Kelsey- 
Hayes (25) in December. . . . There 


has been some confident buying in. 


Twentieth-Century Fox (26) based 
partly on the company’s oil potential, 
but more largely on recovering movie 
earnings. The export business is good. 
.. . The Airlines are making good some 
of my anticipations, but I think they 
have much further to go; cash flow is 
much higher than reported earnings. 
... 1 prefer Eastern Airlines, American 
Airlines and Trans-World Airlines. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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167 STOCKS 
THAT “THE INSIDERS” 
ARE BUYING 


When “the insiders,” that is, officers, directors and holders of large blocks 
of a company stock, are willing to back up their optimism with dollars 
and buy OUSANDS OF SHARES in their respective companies, these 
substantial purchases afford the best possible proof of their confidence in 
the future of those stocks. FINANCIAL WORLD has prepared a list of 
167 companies whose shares the insiders have been buying in recent months, 
the totals ranging from 1,000 to more than 200,000 shares. In 35 of these 
companies recent purchases by the insiders totaled 10,000 or more shares. 


$4 VALUE FOR ONLY $3 
Save $1 on New Get-Acquainted Offer 


Return “ad” with $3 for next TEN weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 
(big $4 Value for $3) and get Free list of “167 STOCKS INSIDERS ARE 
BUYING.” You will also receive “20 Stocks Backed by EXTRA-ASSET 
Values”; “Electronics—One of Fastest-Growing Industries”; AND valuable 
64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of Listed Stocks.” Besides con- 
densed reports on 1,970 stocks, this monthly pocket stock guide gives our 
INVESTMENT RATING on EACH STOCK so you can reach wiser decisions 
as to new purchases and whether to dispose of any stocks you now own. 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for yearly subscription ($11 for six months) for 
complete 4-PART Investment Service, including 40th Revised Annual $5 “STOCK 
FACTOGRAPH” MANUAL, to assist you in judging relative stock values. We can 
really help alert investors get Bigger Values from their investment dollars. A trial 
will convince you. ALL Your Money Back in 30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


52 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 


























72 STOCKS UP OVER 1000%, 


Just look at this 12-year record utility-holding 
company with price rise of 123,900%, hotel 
operator up 48,900%, textile finisher with rise of 
40,733%, dairy up 32,900%, coal company up 
15,233% and patent holding company up 10,900% ! 

dozen years ago, these companies were little 
known “penny stocks.” Today, a $100 investment 
in each of these stocks in 1942 is worth a grand 
total of $272,024! 

OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES RE- 
VIEW discusses these amazing stocks, also eight 
stocks with 12-year price appreciation of over 
5000% and 58 companies up 1000% or more! 


~ share, many under $1.00 2 share Here is con- Offers Investors and Speculators 
i i i uri- LJ o Sage 
ties market has a proft potential unmatched by || Great Profit-Making Opportunities! 


any other investment market. 











Start your subscription to OCSR with this eye- Subscribe to 

opening ae yy you sone ot ay Mey “Stock Market News and Comment" 

ear’s subscription issues) to - - 

COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW, only Coe A See Sone eee 
azine devoted exclusively to the unlisted se- x tablish rage 

curities market—the “last frontier” for profitable i Gs shed in ) 

investment exploration. Pocket-sized monthly. Fill in Coupon below for Introductory 8 weeks 

Facts and figures on hundreds of companies. In- Trial Service—$3 

a Monthly Review Meg a oe SL Lee PR ER ee hd edie Pak aan 

“Groun oor” erings, Dividends, ings, 

Oil and Gas News, Utility Notes, Forecasts. OSCAR C. BARTELLS, B, Com., Investment Advisor | 

2. Privilege of using OCSR’s famed Free Litera- 100 Adelaide St. W., Toronte, Canada No. 3 

ture Service to obtain topnotch broker reports on | | I accept your Introductory 8 weeks Trial offer 

special situations. | of “Stock Market News and Comment’ and ] 
Send $4.50 for Year's Subscription to: enclose herewith $3 in full payment of same. 

$ P | 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW f Name oor nn cast en ennes | 
Dept. N-7, Jenkintown, Pa. 
P.S.—For another $3.75 you can obtain a copy of Address 

OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES HANDBOOK, a | 
comprehensive guide to over 470 unlisted corpora- | FE SEAT Pee Bg gen r | 
tions—only popular-priced manual in this field. 
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New 1955 Forses Manual Selects 








—Rates 10 “Outstanding” 
ee the right growth stocks may be bought with confidence at any stage of the 


market cycle, we are rushing to completion the 1955 edition of the FORBES “GROWTH 
STOCK GUIDE”—which we shall be pleased to send you on a money-back in 10 days if not 
completely satisfied basis. 


This 205-page Guide covers the subject of Growth Stocks from “A to Z’— ‘ 
answers many of your investment problems—tells you which growth stocks to 
buy for retirement, for children’s college funds, for virtually any of your long- 
range goals which will some day require an unusually large amount of capital. 

Within the last 10 years, any number of growth stocks have appreciated 400% 
and 500% (Dow Chemical, Minnesota Mining, Goodrich). But as an illustration 
of the very long-term profits which can be realized by buying the right growth 
stocks and then having the patience to hold on, we cite the case of IBM. 


Had you purchased 100 shares of IBM in 1914 and exercised your 
rights through 1925, your cash investment of $6,364 for 153 shares 
would have grown to 3,039 shares through stock splits and stock 
dividends. Today, your shares would be worth $884,349 and you 
would have received another $175,000 in cash dividends. 


a lle tl Cm he eNews eee eh aS es SE 


Similar stories can be told of General Motors, of Eastman Kodak, of Sears 
Roebuck, of many of the Chemicals, of dozens and dozens of companies, which 
proves beyond a doubt that the systematic purchase of sound growth stocks is 
one of your best, one of your safest means to financial independence. 

BUT, if you’re past 45, possibly 15 to 20 years away from retirement, you 
can’t afford to waste your time and money on the wrong stocks! Many stocks 
today, although properly called “growth stocks,” are near or are at the tail end 
of their most dynamic phases. Others have been pushed up so high during the 
100-point market rise since September of 1953 that, at present prices, we believe 
their growth potentials have already been discounted for years to come. 

If you’re wise, you'll seek out the young, still reasonably priced growth com- 
panies with the better part of their futures still before them—so that you may 
participate in their greatest growth period. 

The 1955 edition of the FORBES “GROWTH STOCK GUIDE” will help 
you invest in the right stocks. You'll refer to it many, many times throughout 
the year—you'll want to check your current holdings against its recommenda- 
tions, for it: 


—pinpoints the industries which are expanding 3, 4 and 5 times 
3 faster than our national average 


—screens every growth issue traded on the major Exchanges, selects 
the 85 most promising growth stocks 

—spotlights 10 elite growth stocks which our analysts believe offer 
good possibilities for outstanding capital gains. 





Each of the 85 growth stocks selected is analyzed in detail with a 10-year 
comparative record of sales, earnings, dividends and price range. Each stock’s 
financial position is checked, management rated, industry position and activities 
surveyed, growth factors appraised. 

Yes, you'll find the answers to many of your investment problems in this Guide. 
It points out the BIG money-making opportunities of tomorrow—shows you 
how to make one investment dollar in the right growth stocks do the work of two. 


MONEY BACK IN 10 DAYS IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


aac caties _~— ORDER NOW AND SAVE $5.00— - ------ - 
INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, Inc. 

Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons 

80 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. 11-15 


Enclosed is $10. Please send me the New “Forbes 1955 
Growth Stock Guide’ which regularly sells for $15. (On 
N.Y.C. orders add 3% sales tax). If I am not completely 
satisfied, I may return it within 10 days for full refund. 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Financing the Instalment Purchases 
of the American Family 


A century ago Daniel Webster said 
that credit has done more to enrich 
mankind than all the gold mines in the 
world. His claim is borne out in this 
fact-packed study of the close relation 
between instalment buying and the 
American standard of living, which is 
seven times higher than that of the 
world as a whole. Two types of financ- 
ing plans, the Instalment Sale Method, 
in which the consumer signs a dealer’s 
contract, and the Instalment Loan 
Method, in which he borrows from a 
lender, are analyzed to show why the 
Sale Method provides more advantages. 
In an age when even the C.I.0. agrees 
that instalment buying is important to 
the welfare of our economy, this guide 
to intelligent buying is a boon to those 
who seek to advance their levels of 
living (by Prof. Clyde William Phelps, 
Chm., Economics Dept., U. of S. Calif., 
1954, 105 pp., 3rd in a series of con- 
sumer credit available on request from 
the Commercial Credit Co., Baltimore, 
Md.). 














NINE BULL 
YEARS AHEAD?? 


A penetrating report on the funda- 
mental forces guiding the money 
weight in this market, the first 
PERMANENT MARKET in 30 
years. 
The fallacy of bear talk. The vital 
hidden factor that has escaped the 
experts. The 4 PLUS MONEY 
VISTA that gives another 9 years 
of money into stocks. 
TOP-LEVEL perception that 
should be read by every money 
interest. The greater your knowl- 
edge the more you will be con- 
vinced. 
See Our Ad on Page 52 
A Special $1.00 offer that will 
make you a permanent client. 


Cc. F. M. WILLIAMS 
36 West 40th Street, New York 18 
New York London 





SPECIAL SITUATIONS FOR 
EXTRAORDINARY 
CAPITAL GAIN! 


You are invited to join a small group of investors now profiting from THE OVER- 
THE-COUNTER SPECIAL SITUATIONS SERVICE, designed expressly for 
capital appreciation. 

is unique service—whose subscription list is limited to 2,000—selects and 
recommends unusual Over-the-Counter stocks that are candidates for extraordinary 
capital gain over a period of time. Once a Special Situation has been recom- 
mended, continuous year ‘round supervision is maintained. 


INVESTORS IN CAPITAL GROWTH WILL NOTE THAT: 


> All 88 Special Situations recommended to date have resulted in 
tetal profits of 688.1 points against total loss of only 56.6 poiats. 
Total profits were more than 12 times the losses. 
> Of the 27 Specials recommended in the past 12 months, 26 made 
gains—as high as 148%. The single exception went down 12%. 
> A typical example of an Over-the-Counter Special Situation is 
National Co. recommended on June 21, 1954 at 8%. Since recom- 
mendation, this stock has appreciated 79%. 
SPECIAL OFFER: You are invited to accept a 3-month Intreductory 
ubscription to THE OVER-THE-COUNTER SPECIAL SITUATIONS 
SERVICE. You would receive a Summary of all 88 Special Situations 
recommended to date, latest Su Reviews and all 6 new recom- 
mendations during the 3-month period; in addition, at no extra charge, 
a complete binder containing original analyses of 36 selected Specials 
previously recommended, including 7 Especially Recommended for pur- 
chase now. 

Backed by The Value Line Research Organization—one of America’s largest 
investment research groups— THE OVER-THE-COUNTER SPECIAL SITUA- 
TIONS SERVICE searches out the special “work-out” values, abnormally high 
yields or unusually strong growth situations that offer possibility of extraordinary 
capital gain. To reduce risk to the minimum, the Service selects only securities 
that appear markedly undervalued relative to current or prospective earning power 


trend of the general market. 


Dept. FB-50 or mail coupon below. 
THE 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SPECIAL A 


SITUATIONS 
SERVICE 


Published By 


ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., INC. 


The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 








and dividend paying ability. These soundly managed and apace 3 financed 
companies, as they gain seasoning, can advance widely in price regar 


To take advantage of this offer, send $25 with your name and address to 


NOTE: If you would prefer to receive a short-term trial of one month including two 
previous recommendations, two new recommendations, and all new supervisory reviews 
over the 4-week period, enclose $5 with your name and address. 


ss of the 


| THE OVER-THE-COUNTER SPECIAL I 
SITUATIONS SERVICE ‘ 

| Dept. FB-50, 5 East 44th Street ' 
New York 17, New York | 

| Please enter my 3-month Intreductery sub- 
scription. | enclese check for Send me 

| at once the complete binder with currently / 

recommended specials already filed. 

| 

| 

| 














AN OUTSTANDING AIRLINE 


Something "NEW” 








RIDE TO A BETTER 
PROFIT IN WHEAT FUTURES 


ACTION LINE, the tested advisory service, 
offers investors an opportunity to make consistent 
annual profits in wheat futures. No guesswork! 
ACTION LINE does sof predict a market 
trend. ACTION LINE lets the daily market 
Predict its own future on a mathematical for- 
mula that has proven itself over a 30-year 
period. No other advisory service like it. 
Write for free booklet now. No obligation 
whatsoever. 


J. W. GOLDSBURY CO. 


811 MARQUETTE AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 











e Our Editor, JUSTIN F. BAR- 
BOUR, is nationally known for 
his ability to pick “GROWTH” 
stocks. is latest Field Report, 
on one of the country’s best man- 
aged airlines, is “must” reading 
for every speculator. 

This Field port culminates five 
years’ study of the Company, in- 
cluding frequent talks with man- 
agement. The conclusions are 
startling. Those who read, and 
acted on, Mr. Barbour’s astute 
analyses of, and recommendations 
to buy, the following stocks (to 
name but a few), know why his 
reports are so worthwhile: 
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has been added! 


American Airlines@7 Sperry Corp. @ 2914 
Douglas Aircraft@ 23 United Aircraft @ 2914 
Philco Corp.@ 12% United Air Lines @ 11 
G. D. Searle @ 28 U.S. Rubber@ 11% 


Can YOU afford NOT to read Justin F. 
Barbour’s latest Field Report on an out- 
standing airline? To receive your copy 
of this Field Report, PLUS each timely 
comment and buying recommendation re- 
leased on this situation through 1955, 
mail in your check for $10.00 right away. 
The Field Report will be sent to you by 
return mail. 


BARBOUR’S Investment Service, Ine. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 












GREAT NEW 
OPPORTUNITIES 


FLORIDA 


KEEP ABREAST OF NEWS, FACTS, 
VITAL DEVELOPMENTS THRU THE 


FLORIDA BUSINESS LETTER 


Florida’s dynamic economy is unique, fast- 
changing, filied with opportunities —if you 
know bow and when to act. The Florida 
Business Letter provides this vital informa- 
tion twice-a-month the year round! 























invalueble tool for businessmen, property- 
owners, investors, for making plans, evalua- 
ting markets, conducting business. 

Answers questions about markets, new indus- 
tries, real estate trends, business conditions. 
Condenses a world of information into a 
| “teletype style” 4-page report for-easy reading. 
.-.& complete service, including maps, news 
flashes, special reports by a staff of expert 
business analysts—for only $2 a month. 
FREE TRIAL! Clip this ad to your letterhead 
and we'll send you details and start your 
subscription. If not satisfied after 3 issues, 
you may cancel without paying a cent! 
Special Offer — Order now and get a Free 
copy of our 24-page study on “Oil in Florida”! 


First RESEARCH CORPORAT 
OF FLORIDA 


505 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. MIAMI 





































A STOCK DUE 
FOR BIG RISE! 
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NEW QUARTERLY FORECAST 


Particularly important now at this uncer- 
tain time. It predicts post-election trends, 
gives specific recommendations to help you 
profit from market changes. 


We will send you too: 1. Unique 20-page 
brochure, ““A Proved Method of Building & 
Your Fortune Through Common Stocks’ ; 

2. Report CA, gr 6 true- growth 
Canadian issues; 3. Current Weekly Bul- 
letin, ncn Growth Leaders.” 


you send. See for 

now this unique service 

you invest profit- 
Send ne ag address 


aeiy- $1 NOW to: 
: INVESTMENT LETTERS, Inc. 
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Like SUGAR With OIL? 


New Report “Derricks Sprouting—Sugar With 
Oil?”’ recommends six asset-rich sugar stocks, 
bargains at current low prices. This valuable 
Report (by airmail) to new subscribers for 10 
weeks of STOCK ACTION REPORTS—unique 
Advisory Service founded on solid principle of 
selecting underpriced stocks with plus values. 
There is a sensible way to profits! Send $5. 

Satisfaction or request $5 refund in 10 days. 

FRANK C. PETRINE 
P. ©. Box 723, Miami 5, 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





As circumstances required that this 
column be written prior to Election 
Day, it is hardly wise to speculate on 
the probable psychological effect of the 
outcome on the stock market which had 
been nervous and quite soft at times all 
through October. Election uncertain- 
ties, in my opinion, were only the ex- 
cuse for, but not the real cause of, the 
market’s uneasy tone in recent weeks. 
We must keep in mind that there had 
been a tremendous advance since mid- 
September of 1953 with the industrial 
average gaining 40%, and many good 
stocks doubling in price. It is obvious 
that this can’t go on indefinitely, be- 
cause a corresponding rise‘ in earnings 
and dividends, except in a few isolated 
instances, is out of the question. With 
most of the really big capital gains now 
being “long-term,” the temptation to 
take some profits was undoubtedly 
great, and any added uncertainty, such 
as an election, merely provided the ex- 
tra incentive necessary to translate the 
temptation to sell into an actual de- 
cision to sell. 

I doubt that the reactionary trend of 
the market will carry very far or last 
very long because basic business con- 
ditions are sound and the outlook for 
the balance of 1954 and for next year 
is favorable. The production index, 
which after a decline of nine months 
had been steady from May through 
September, finally turned up last 
month and is expected to continue its 
gradual recovery well into 1955. De- 
cember promises to be the best month 
of the year for many industries, espe- 
cially steel and automobiles, concluding 
this year of “recession” with a note of 
optimism. While it is premature to 
make definite predictions for 1955, it is 
probably safe to say that it will be 
better than 1954 and may possibly be 
as good as the record year of 1953. 
The prospect is for good business 
rather than boom conditions, providing 
a healthy, although perhaps unspec- 
tacular background for the stock 
market. 

Hilton Hotels stockholders will soon 
receive rights to subscribe, on a share- 
for-share basis, at $6.42 a share, to the 
stock of Statler Delaware. This newly- 
formed company has acquired the land, 
leasehold estates and buildings of 
Hotels Statler Co. Statler Delaware, in 
turn, is leasing the Statler properties to 
Hilton Hotels Corp. for an initial period 
of 25 years. While the arrangement 
may seem complicated, it is actually an 
ingenious way to give Hilton stock- 





holders an opportunity to invest in a 
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Business outlook favorable 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


situation which of- 
fers tax advantages 
not usually avail- 
able to the average 
investor. 

Statler Delaware, 
out of its rental 
revenues and after 
providing for amortization of its debt, 
will have an income to pay dividends 
which, for tax purposes, are to be 
treated as “return of capital” rather 
than as taxable income. The stockhold- 
er, in other words, will not pay income 
taxes on these dividends, but only the 
tax on long-term capital gains after he 
has recovered his entire original invest- 
ment of $6.42 a share, which will prob- 
ably not take longer than four or five 
years. I expect the subscription rights 
which will be received by Hilton stock- 
holders to be of considerable value, 
although an exact appraisal has to await 
a study of the registration statement to 
be filed shortly with the S.E.C. 

Hilton Hotels will have the benefit of 
the additional earning power of the 
Statler hotels as well as of the glamor- 
ous Shamrock Hotel in Houston, which 
will also be managed by Hilton. 
After operations of this huge group of 
hotels have been fully coordinated and 
the numerous operating economies 
realized, earnings of Hilton Hotels 
could easily climb into the $5-$6-a- 
share range and permit an early liberal- 
ization of dividend payments. The 
stock, now 39, still carries the subscrip- 
tion rights for Statler Delaware stock. 

November 17 is a decisive day in 
the history of Chrysler Corp. On that 
day it will unveil all its models simul- 
taneously under the accompaniment of 
one of the biggest promotion campaigns 
in automotive history. After that the 
fate of Chrysler will rest in the hands 
of the jury—the American car buyer. 

I have had the privilege to preview 
the entire Chrysler line and I liked 
what I saw. These cars are beautiful, 
and in addition to their well-known 
mechanical excellence they have the 
modern styling which the car buyer 
seems to want and which the ‘54 
models lacked. No one can predict 
the reaction of the public, but if the 
new line clicks, Chrysler may quickly 
recover much if not all the ground lost 
this year. 

While Chrysler has lost most of its 
former investment standing and _ has 
acquired a distinctly speculative flavor, 
the stock (now 64) represents good 
‘value and a great opportunity. I would 
not like to be short of the stock. 





: Forbes _ 
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If Chrysler succeeds in its comeback 
attempt, many of its suppliers, which 
suffered grievously this year, will enjoy 
a similar rebirth. Electric Auto-Lite, 
for instance, really took it on the chin, 
with profits for the first nine months 
collapsing to 8 cents a share, against 
$5.15 for the same period a year ago. 
The stock, which sold above 80 in 1946 
and as high as 57 last year, is now 
scraping bottom at 36. Its fate and 
that of many other suppliers is closely 
linked to the success or failure of 
Chrysler's new line. 

It seems that one of the country’s 
fine old companies that had been going 
downhill for many years, has finally 
turned the corner. United Shoe Ma- 
chinery, shaken up somewhat by an 
adverse anti-trust suit decision, is fac- 
ing the future with more vigor than had 
been evident for some time. As has 
often been proved in the past, the pro- 
tection of a factual monopoly is not 
necessarily in the best interest of a 
company. In a basically free economy 
like ours, enterprise flourishes under 
the incentive of keen competition, but 
languishes when unduly protected by 
patents, tariffs or subsidiaries. As was 
the case with Standard Oil many years 
ago, the anti-trust suit decision against 
United Shoe Machinery may prove a 
blessing in disguise. 

The company continues, of course, to 
occupy a dominant position in its field, 
but it is now beginning to use its ex- 


tensive research facilities to develop 


various automatic devices and elec- 
tronic instruments, not only for itself 
but also for other industries. A recent 
and apparently promising product de- 
velopment by this company is an auto- 
matic assembly line for the electronics 
industry. 

Earnings are recovering slowly from 
the 1952 fiscal year low of $2.36 a 
share. Last year, profits rose to $3.12 
from $2.82 in 1953, and the estimate 
for the current year is about $3.25. If 
the company’s efforts to diversify its 
activities should prove successful, a 
further gradual increase in earnings is 
likely. Liberal dividends have been 
paid for 50 years and the present $2.50 
rate will probably be raised as soon 
as earnings permit. 

Fundamentally, this is not a dynamic 
issue but a most conservative invest- 
ment stock. Although it has recovered 
some of the ground lost, the stock (now 
51) still has a long way to go to equal 
its 1946 high of 84%. United Shoe 
Machinery is suggested as a sound in- 
vestment for a satisfactory yield of 4.9% 
and the prospect of gradual capital ap- 
preciation. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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How Barron's will help you 


AVOID TRAGIC 
FINANCIAL EXPERIENCE 


in the next 17 weeks 


What you do with your money in the next 17 weeks 
can have a serious effect on your whole financial 
future. The next 17 weeks will bring changes— 
both political and economic—which can mean crip- 
pling losses if you are unwary. Or these weeks can 
put you ahead financially, if you act wisely and in 
time. Let Barron’s National Business and Financial 
= give you the information and guidance you 
need, 

You will see in Barron’s how the values of your 
stocks and bonds, real estate, commodities, and 
cash, itself, are rising or falling as the result of 
changing conditions—political and economic—from 
week to week. 

You will get clear, well-founded information each 
week—not only on industrial and market trends, 
but on the condition and prospects (the changing 
fortunes) of individual corporations. 


Barron’s never presumes to tell you which stocks 
or bonds to buy or sell. It does tell you the facts 
that affect securities—the underlying trends, imme- 


diate outlook, vital news and statistics that indicate 


the intrinsic values. 


No other publication is like Barron’s. It is 
especially edited for the man who is worth over 
$12,000, or who saves $1,000 or more a year. It is 
the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and has 
full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized information 
in serving you. 


Try Barron’s for dependable aid in making your 
investment decisions. Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial: 
full year’s subseription, $15. Just send this ad 
with your check. Or tell us to bill you. Barron’s 
National Business and Financial Weekly, 40 New 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. FM-1115 
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URANIUM + WARRANTS 


Because the better-grade uranium stocks admittedly have enormous speculative 


Because past markets have demonstrated that each dollar wisely invested in 
warrants during a bull market may bring capital appreciation as much as 1000% 
or more over the same dollar invested in common stocks, then 

You should be interested in the fact that a recent security issue of an important 
Canadian uranium company carries long-term warrants which may soon be trading 
actively, and that a second Canadian uranium company is likewise reported to 
be marketing a new security issue carrying long-term warrants. Both these com- 
panies are reputed to possess possibly the best uranium production potential in 
Canada. This combination of Uranium+ Warrants is deserving of the attention 
of every investor interested in capital appreciation. 

To learn the full story of how common stock warrants can make each $1 do the 
work of $100 or $1,000 in a rising market, and to learn how to avoid the even 
greater losses which follow unwise warrant speculation, you should not fail to 
read the most widely-praised and only full-length study of its kind—THE 
SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS, by Sidney 


Order this book today (price $2.00), and you will receive, in addition to a current 
list of 50 warrants you should know about, our “URANIUM WARRANTS” 
report, at no extra cost. No investor interested in capital gains should miss the 
obvious potential in Uranium-+ Warrants. Send $2.00 today to 
R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-36, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y., or send for free descriptive folder. 
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special reports for only $3. 








WHAT $300 DID IN WARRANTS 


$300 invested in 3 common stock warrants in 1942 could have grown to 
$45,000 in 1946. The common stock warrant is a most dynamic investment. 
. .. Many warrants move from pennies to dollars. 
with their gains. If you have a sufficient backlog to risk a little money to gain 
a Jot, send for our latest report: “Warrants and the Speculator.” 


These 2 Warrants Picked by Experts Now 


Get the full story of warrants and 2 warrants particularly favored by a number 
of the 40 advisory services we digest each week .. . for spectacular gains. 
“Warrants and the Speculator” is yours FREE with 4 weeks’ trial subscription 
to the complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service including 
DuVal’s Growth Stocks, Little Blue Chips, Low-Priced Speculations and all 


- Send No Money Now --- 
DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 


Dept. A-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Please send me Report on above Warrants FREE with $3 (Air-Mail $3.25) four weeks’ trial subscription 
to the complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service. Bill me at later date. 
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* Mutual Funds 
Cheocstors MUTUAL, INT. | 


An open-end management type mutual 
fond diversifying its investments among 
common stocks, preferred stocks and 
bonds. 


Ofroestors SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 
An open-end monaygement type mutual 
fund diversifying its investments among 
bonds, preferred stocks, and other senior 
sec 


s. 

‘STOCK FUND, INC. 
An open-end management type mutua 
fund diversifying its investments among 
common stocks and other equity securities. 


Face Amount Certificate Company 





. SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, INC. 
A face omount certificate company issu- 
ing instaliment certificates having 6, 10, 
15 and 20 year maturity valves and 
fully paid fece amount investment cer- 
tificates. 

This is not on offer to sell these securi- 
ties. They ore subject to the registration 
and prospectus requirements of the Fed- 
ercl Securities Act. information about 
the issuer, the securities and the circum- 
stances of the offering is contained in 
the prospectus which must be given to 
the buyer. 

Prospectuses relating to the shares of 
capital stock or certificates of the above 
companies may be obtained from the 

national distributor and investment man- 
ager at Room 886, Roanoke Bidg., 
Minnecpolis 2, Minnesota. 


Investors Diversified Services, INC. 
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The Keystone Company 

50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectuses describing 

your Organization and the shares of your 

ten Funds. S-23 
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THE TAYLOR 
TRADING TECHNIQUE 


By Georce D. TAYLOR 1 
Contains (3) Methods, for commodity-grain-stook 
traders. For daily active trading, with the only 
“Automatic Tape Reader”—The 3-Day Method 
—and The Basic Method for Trend Trading in 
stecks. Not an advisory service or charting 


Send for descriptive folder. 
LILLY PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. F-4 P. 0. Box 37265 Station G 
Les Angeles 37, California 














THE FUNDS 








DIVIDENDS, STAY WAY 
FROM MY DOOR 


In mutual funds, where dividends are 
king, salesmen have often found a high 
yield to be the most potent sales 
weapon in their arsenal. Recently, 
however, the hottest items in the fund 
business were the shares of companies 
that pay no dividends at all and, what 
is more, never will pay any. 

Better than Uranium? During the last 
five months, U.S. investors have gob- 
bled up a resounding $100 million 
worth of four new, frankly-dividendless 
mutual funds. They have, moreover, 
done so with an eagerness usually more 
symptomatic of suckers biting at high- 
pressure uranium mining promotions, 
than of cautious investors buying into 
such SEC-policed investment trusts as 
these. Yet these investors are hardly 
naive: most of them bought the funds 
on the strength of the staid prospectus 
and the tombstone ad, both creaking 
with forbiddingly respectable language. 
Only in jest can such be described as 
“promotion.” 

These new funds, it is true, have 
pledged to invest the bulk of their 
assets in the glamorous growth of neigh- 
boring Canada. But U.S.-run funds 
specializing in Canadian investments 
are not new. What is new about these 
fast-selling four is a carefully-worked- 
out gimmick, dripping with what can 
only be described as tax-appeal. 

The Gimmick. What is this potent 
anti-tax nostrum the new U.S.-Cana- 
dian funds are peddling? The formula 
is disarmingly simple: plow back all 
income and compound it by using the 
cash to buy more income-producing 
Canadian securities; the stockholder 
thus gets no dividends, need pay no 
U.S. income taxes; furthermore, in 
Canada there is no capital gains tax. 
Nevertheless, the assets behind his 
shares go on piling up, in tax-free fer- 
tility, and he can at any time cash 
them in at their liquidating value. Thus 
can the investor reap the reinvested 
dividends as capital gains, and com- 
pounded ones at that, instead of as 
regular and _ tax-decimated income. 
Needless to say, this is a type of sales 
appeal that high income investors do 
not have to see spelled out on TV 
commercials. 

First Comers. Ordinary U.S. mutual 
funds, of course, cannot thus give the 
tax collector a wide berth. Under In- 
ternal Revenue rules they must pass on 
both income and capital gains to stock- 
holders. Capital-hungry Canada, how- 
ever, is kinder to equity capital. 
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But until this year the ever-watchful 
SEC sniffed at the sale of Canadian 
investment trusts in the U.S. It was 
only after much forceful arguing and 
no little gentle prodding that the 
Washington watchdogs gave their con- 
sent. Alert mutual funders moved fast, 
First on the market with a finished 
product was Boston’s Scudder, Stevens 
& Clark. In June, Lehman Brothers 
marketed their Scudder Fund of Can- 
ada, and within a few weeks U.S. in- 
vestors had tucked its full $30 million 
issue* into their strong boxes. Three 
other well-known mutual fund groups 
followed with some $70 million worth 
of shares, at least one of which was 
heavily oversubscribed. 

Quite obviously, these hearty chunks 
of non-income-producing equity capital 
are not being lured from the savings 
accounts of dividend-hungry widow- 
and-orphan-type investors. “Actually,” 
explained one fundman, “we are aim- 
ing at a slightly different market with 
this type fund. It is primarily for the 
man in the higher brackets for whom 
the difference between capital gains 
rates and regular income tax rates is a 
matter of investment life-or-death.” 

*Unlike most conventional mutual funds, 
shares of these plow-back funds can at 
present only be purchased from existing 
holders, though at least one of them is 
planning a “continuous” offering starting 
next year. Redemption, of course, is guar- 
anteed by the company at net asset value. 
Besides Scudder, the other three are: New 
York Capital Fund of Canada; Canada 
General Fund (1954) and United Fund 
of Canada. ; 











See our ad on page 49 


$1.00 


Has Bull Market 
Just Started ?? 


A startling analysis for every 
intelligent investor. Why this mar- 
ket has confounded all the ex- 
perts. The true story behind last 
year’s break. The long back area 
of gross undervaluation. The 
startling fact that everyone has 
missed. Why inside money con- 
tinues to pour in. Why stocks may 
be ready to discount what was 
hoped for in 1929. a: 

A penetrating report that will 
convince you, one of the famous 
BASIC ANALYSIS issues that 
forecast the present highs as far 
back as 1949. 

ONLY $1.00 
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Aloof. This highly-salable but 
slightly tricky tax detour has led more 
than one investment group to shun the 
“plow-back” funds as upstart “tax 
dodgers,” dangerously at the mercy of 
various tax regulations. One such ab- 
stainer is Wall Street’s half-billion- 
dollar mutual funding Calvin Bullock. 
President Hugh Bullock prefers to keep 
his own Canadian Fund, Inc., as a regu- 
lar mutual fund, paying out dividends 
and profits to stockholders. “We feel,” 
a Bullock official stated, “that most 
people want current income, if only for 
psychological reasons. Besides, we 
wonder what will happen if all this new 
U.S. capital is dumped into the rela- 
tively thin Canadian markets. Let’s just 
wait and see who is right.” 

In this standoffish attitude, Bullock 
is poles apart from its big Boston rival, 
Vance Sanders & Co. The latter, per- 
suaded by the tax advantages, is con- 
verting its older Canada General Fund 
into the newer “plow-back” Canada 
General Fund (1954). 

Refuge. At month’s end mutual fund 
men were still debating the complex 
merits and demerits of tax-protected 
plow-back funds. There was however a 
highly significant straw in the wind: 
$261 million Keystone Co. of Boston 
was adding its own dividend-hoarding 
Keystone Fund of Canada as the 
eleventh member of its family of funds. 
For this much seemed clear: as long as 
tax rates remain confiscatory for high- 
income investors, every available 
shelter from the tax collector will find 
plenty of eager tenants. 


ADDITION & SUBTRACTION 


“Every fund,” say mutual fund men, 
“has a personality of its own.” Because 
each fund has its’ own investment view- 
point, one may buy a given stock and 
another may sell it in the same month. 
Nevertheless, there is usually a certain 
pattern of current preferences and 
aversions among fund investment mana- 
gers. Last month, for example, steels 
were clearly the white-haired favorites 
for new purchases. Out of 20 funds 
reporting third-quarter purchases, six 
added U.S. Steel (Fundamental Inves- 
tors alone went for 67,000 shares) and 
five added Bethlehem Steel. Only two 
of these funds sold steel shares, in both 
cases Youngstown Sheet & Tube. Util- 
ities were getting a fair amount of 
attention, with Middle South Utilities a 
favorite. Oils were still far and away 
the biggest holding, and six of the 20 
tucked more Standard of Jersey into 
their portfolios. Building shares, too, 
were getting a tumble, with American 
Radiator a standout. 
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URANIUM! 


Imagination is no longer required to see Atomic Energy entering the 
daily lives of all Americans. The “doubting Thomases” of five short 
years ago—those who spoofed atomic power, nuclear propulsion, or 
the scientific use of radioactive tracers—have cloaked themselves in 
ignominy. 

The widespread application of nucleonics serves to further empha- 
size our philosophy: Atomic Energy starts with Uranium! And we 
have supported that viewpoint by frequently recommending that in- 
vestors with vision should build their Atomic Age portfolios on a &@ 
solid foundation of solid Uranium ore PRODUCERS. In that 
category, we firmly maintain that the Common Stock of CON- 
SOLIDATED URANIUM MINES offers a unique speculative op- 
portunity. Again and again we have stated that a world of difference 
lies between a mine and a claim, and to strengthen this contention 
we present some significant figures on Consolidated : 


= 
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Year Tons Produced Value Gross 

| | SPREE SER 10,513 $ 227,960 
a 17,995 445,330 

| ee 36,768 1,212,263 c 
Tie ae POTS 62,588 1,969,445 


What about the future of this aggressive young Company? Only 
this—the figures you have seen above were derived from development 
of only 100 of the more than 80,000 acres owned or under lease by 
Consolidated Uranium Mines. 

Any sound investment move is predicted upon full possession of @& 
the facts. Mail the coupon below and we'll send you those facts & 
with every assurance that you will want to join the 25,000-strong ¢& 
Consolidated stockholder family. Always remember, no one ever 
made a profit without taking a chance—any person that tells you 
differently does not deserve your confidence. 2 


Currently selling under $1.35 per share : 


(price subject to change) 


TELLIER & Co. Fis 


ESTABLISHED 1931 

1 Exchange Pl., Jersey City 2, N. J DElaware 3-3801 
Free telephone from N. Y. City: Dighy 4-4500 

GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, please send me additional information about the Uranium 

mining stock mentioned above. 
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showing monthly highs, lows, VOLUME— 
earnings—dividends—capitalizations on virtu- 
ally every active stock listed on N. Y. Stock 
and American Stock Exchanges covering 12 
years to Nevember 1, 1954. 


Single Copy (Spiral Bound). . .$10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Issues)... .$50.00 


15 William St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 





COMMODITY TRADERS: 
IMPROVE YOUR POSITION 
NOVEMBER Issue of | \IN EVERY FUTURES MARKET 


GRAPHIC STOCKS — OVER Commodity Trend Service keeps you in- 


1001 CH ARTS formed on every futures market in the 

U.S. and Canada; suggests when you 
should buy and sell and at what price; 
helps you cut losses and increase capital. 
Based on system of price forecasting 
proved over many years. Published by 
successful commodity trader. Current bul- 
letins sent free on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 


Be in a Scoring Position 


-in This Uncertain Market 
Send for New 








Order Today for Prompt Delivery 


F. W. STEPHENS 
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Pomona College pays 
INTEREST FOR LIFE ON 
TAX MONEY YOU SAVE 


When you invest in a Pomona College 
life income contract you receive income 
for life on money which you would other- 
wise pay out in income taxes. To illus- 
trate: husband and wife, ages 64 and 63, 
with an annual income of $15,000, pur- 
chase a $7,500 life income contract from 
the College. Because of the philanthro- 
pic deduction, actual out-of-pocket cost 
of the contract is only $6,394. The re- 
mainder of $1,106 represents direct tax 
savings. But they will receive income 
for life on $7,500 at the same rate the 
College earns on its investments—5.57% 
this year, which will represent a return 
of 6%% on out-of-pocket cost. 

Save All Tax on Capital Gains 
This couple made a further saving of 
$520 in purchasing the contract by trans- 
ferring to the College stock now worth 
$7,500 but which cost them $3,500. They 
received the full market value for these 
securities, and eliminated al tax on 
capital gains. The principal invested by 
them will never be returned. It will es- 
tablish a memorial fund named in their 
honor. Write for free booklet ‘‘Pomona 
College Annuity and Life Income Plans.” 


POMONA COLLEGE 


Rm.208F, Sumner Hall-Claremont,Calif. 
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U.S. MERCURY 
CORPORATION 


298,000 SHARES 
COMMON STOCK 


OFFERING PRICE: 
$1.00 Per Share 


BUSINESS: 
Company formed for the 
purpose of engaging princi- 
pally in the exploration for 
commercial bodies of mer- 
eury ore. Holdings presently 
comprise claims located in 
the McDermitt Mining 
District, Humboldt County, 
Nevada. 


. 


Copies of the offering circular 
may be obtained from the 
UNDERWRITER 


GREENFIELD & CO., INC. 


40 Exchange Place 
New York 4, N. Y. 
HA 2-9290 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


of time, these stocks are likely to do 
very well; I have frequently recom- 
mended them during the past year. 
My favorites continue to be American 
Radiator, Celotex, Certain-teed, Flint- 
kote, General Refractories (depends 
principally on the steel industry), 
Johns-Manville, Owens-Illinois Glass, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Robertshaw- 
Fulton, Bucyrus-Erie, Otis Elevator. 
I especially recommend Owens-Illinois 
Glass. 

The Chemical stocks, in my judg- 
ment, are too high for the average in- 
dividual investor. At present prices, I 
think they are chiefly for institutions, 
pension funds, etc. Should a severe 
selloff occur, I would suggest purchase 
of Allied Chemical, du Pont, Union 
Carbide, Atlas Powder. 

In the Electrical, Television, Radio 
field, I think the leaders, General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse, are too high for 
the time being, and I do not recom- 
mend them. As a stock with very bright 
long-range outlook and with excellent 
appreciation possibilities, I again rec- 
ommend Radio Corp. of America, now 
34%. Growth prospects are extraordi- 
nary, in my judgment, and I would not 
be surprised to see the stock sell above 
50, later. 

Columbia Broadcasting was origi- 
nally recommended in this column 
around 20 or under. It is now 77. A 
split-up is possibly ahead. Long-range 
outlook continues good. I also recom- 
mend Zenith. This company has a small 
capitalization, 492,464 shares. Work- 
ing capital is equal to around $50 a 
share. Present price is 75, dividend $3. 

The outlook for the Finance install- 
ment stocks continues good. I am glad 
to note that Pacific Finance, originally 
recommended here around 26, has re- 
cently advanced to 36. This stock pays 
a $2 dividend, and is controlled by 
Lockheed Corp. I still favor it, along 
with Commercial Credit and C.I.T. 

In the Floor Covering group, I like 
James Lees best at the present time. 
The stock is now 27, pays a dividend 
of $2. It is a very well-managed com- 
pany, with excellent outlook. Arm- 
strong Cork has reached the price pre- 
dicted by this column some months 
ago. An extra dividend or split-up is 
expected. New purchases are no longer 
recommended. 

As previously stated in this column, 
I think every investor should own some 
American Telephone, now 170%, yield- 
ing 5%% on its $9 dividend. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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AFTER 
ELECTIONS 


Should stocks be bought now, sold now, 
or held for higher prices? 


Comm’! Solvents Nat Airlines Avco 
Denver &RGW RR_ Cont Baking Celanese 
Procter & Gamble Fedders-Quig Crucible 
Am Hide & Lthr Balt &O RR Nat Gypsum 
Cleveland Elec Intl Nickel Sunray Oil 
Nat Bellas Hess Bond Stores Hayes Mfg 
Am Gas & Elec Indus Rayon Homestake 
Climax Molybd Pepsi Cola ear 
Nat Cash Reg Colonial Airl Pure Oil 
NY State E&G Southern Co Woolworth 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series . 
F-112. Or send $5 for series F-112 and four-week 
Trial Subscription, including sanique RKET 
X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide rating 425 
active issues, plus Booklet “A New Leok Inside 
the Market.” New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, wwe. 


P. O. Bex 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 











GRAIN 
TRADING 


Specific grain advices with exact 
buy-sell price stated in advance. All 
trades closed out. Advice on soy- 
beans, corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 
soybean oil and meal. Published 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 


Trial sub includes booklet “Profitable 
Grain Trading,” also 8 issues of the 
letter, also seasonal trend chart on 
a grain which tends to rise at one 
season. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer C4 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL. 

















WHAT DID LESLIE SAY 
ABOUT DECEMBER RYE? 


Letter #518, Sept. 27 — “Last Monday you 
sold two units of December at 149%. These 
were purchased at 107% and 109%. The price 
now is 139%. Continue to stand aside.” 


PROFIT Ist Unit $2050 
PROFIT 2nd Unit $1950 


What does this week’s issue of The 
Leslie Commodity Letter say about— 


MARCH SOYBEANS? 
MARCH CORN? 


Subscribe today—1 year $85, 

6 months $50, 5 weeks $10. 
The Leslie Analytical Organization 
1227-F Bryden Rd., Columbus 5, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please add my name to your list 
of subscribers and send me your weekly letter 
for the period circled. 


Name 
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BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


840. Am Power In AN AGE OF PERIL: 
In this “report to the American people,” 
the National Security Commission of the 
American Legion argues that “America 
must build and maintain air power second 
to none.” In separate, heavily-illustrated 
sections, the Legion recommends: (1) 
modern military air forces “in-being”; (2) 
a strong and expansible aircraft industry; 
(3) adequate research and development 
programs; (4) skilled personnel; (5) 
strong air transport and utility aviation; 
(6) adequate communications and bases. 
For example, says the report, 7 to 10 years 
are needed to create a modern bomber 
from the design stage to combat readiness 
(22 pages). 


841. MANAGING THE FEDERAL DEBT: © 


Like the weather, the national debt is easy 
to talk about but hard to deal with. The 
Committee For Economic Development, 
however, not only talks about it but sug- 
gests ways to change the structure of the 
Federal debt so that the American econ- 
omy will be more stable. In a section en- 
titled “The Present Debt and How It Got 
That Way,” the committee gives reasons 
why this subject is of great importance to 
investors: at the end of 1953, the propor- 
tion of the marketable debt held by com- 
mercial banks, mutual savings banks and 
insurance companies was lower than in 
1989, while the proportion in the hands 
of individuals, corporations and other in- 
vestors was larger (38 pages). 
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An Exciting Speculation 
In URANIUM 


LISBON VALLEY 
URANIUM COMPANY 


In the famous Colorado Plateau 
Actively Traded Around 60 CENTS 








HERE’S WHY— 


Has 27 claims in one of the most prolific and best known uranium 
producing areas—anywhere ... short distance from Charles Steen’s 
$150 million ore body ... and only 1 miles from Continental 
Uranium mines. 
Surrounded by Uranium ... Lisbon Valley Fault which has al- 
ready given birth to several of country’s largest uranium com- 
panies gives strong evidence of extending through Lisbon Valley 
Uranium Co. properties. 

Current exploration with diamond drilling indicates tremendous 
ore body. First results received by us showed ore body 3 feet 
thick, second: 11 feet thick. 

We advise purchase of Lisbon Valley Uranium stock as an unusually 
promising speculation. Some of the largest uranium ore bodies in 
this country have been found within a radius of a few miles from 
where Lisbon Valley is now core drilling. If developments in the 
next few weeks are what we confidently expect, we believe you 
will look back at 60 cents as a very cheap price for this stock. So 
we suggest you place your orders promptly. Our latest report on 
Lisbon Valley Uranium is yours for the asking. Just mail coupon. 


We 


80 Wall St., New York 


Address 


HTT 


eis -------GENERAL INVESTING CORP.----------- 


Send me new report on Lisbon Valley Uranium Corp. 


SNS 5s bin os smc d nese Rea be ee SE weawen 


TTT = 


BOwling Green 9-5240 


F.M. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


TRADE MARK 


The 159th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


he Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable December 10, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on November 19, 
1954. Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
prepared on IBM Electric Punched Card 
Accounting Machines will be mailed. 
A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
October 26, 1954 
———$—— 








LION OIL 


COMPANY ca) 


ular quarterly 
dividend. of 50¢ per share LION 
s been declared*on the 

pe Stock of this Company, pay- 
able December 15, 1954, to stockhold- 
ers of record November 30, 1954. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 

E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
November 3, 1954. 















November 15, 1954 








Making Profits in 


STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-9. 
MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 








CANADIAN URANIUMS 
HEADING FOR 
NEW TOPS? 


Our Uranium Index and Review reports 
the best Market Action for many months. 
The rise is more pronounced than real- 
ized. Our Service features Canada’s only 
Uranium Stock Index for your Guidance. 
Also a weekly select list of “Penny 
Traders” with better than average profit 
prospects. 


MAIL COUPON FOR 4-WEEKS TRIAL OFFER 








Rook’s Market Service Business Office: 
Box 107, Station “S”’, 63 Princeton Road, 
Toronto, Canada Toronte 18, Canada 
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To reach the TOPS FORBES is TOPS 
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DIVIDEND 
- NOTICE 


The directors, on October 15, de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend 
(No. 60) thirty (30) cents per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able on Dec. 20 to shareholders 
of record Nov. 5. The quarterly 
dividend (No. 76) on the 41% per 
cent cumulative preferred stock, 
series will be paid at the rate 
of 26%. cents per share on Jan. 
1, 1955 to shareholders of record 
Dec. 10, 1954 and the regular 
quarterly dividend (No. 18) on the 
second preferred stock, amounting 
to 27Y2 cents per share, will be 
paid on Dec. 1 to shareholders of 
record Nov. 5. 

W. D. FORSTER, Secretary 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


























STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
$1.25 per share on October 
28, 1954. This dividend is 
payable on December 10, 
1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on November 15, 1954. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











CONTINENTAL 
| Cc CAN COMPANY, inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of seventy- 
five cents (75¢) per share on the com- 
mon stock of this Company has been 
declared payable December 15, 1954, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 24, 1954. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











CONTINENTAL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.9334) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable January 3, 1955, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 15, 1954. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 














PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 

Common Stock Dividend 
No. 45 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 41¢ per share on 
Common Stock of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, payable 
November 15, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
October 27, 1954. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
October 20, 1954, 











ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Industrial V oyage 


As board chairman of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber, Paul W. Litchfield is his 
company’s best biographer. In this book 
—subtitled “The autobiography of an 
American businessman, told against the 
background of the industry he helped 
to create’—the author reveals an in- 
dividual and an industrial voyage that 
started at the turn of the century when 
rubber was more an odor than an in- 
dustry. At Goodyear’s then tiny factory, 
he dredged dirt and sticks out of acrid 
rubber as a plant superintendent. 
Though his job title changed with the 
years—superintendent, factory manager, 
vice-president—it wasn’t until he be- 
came president of Goodyear that he 
relinquished charge of production. Al- 
ways concerned with personnel, he 
states that “one of the biggest satis- 
factions any man can get in business is 
to see men grow under responsibility.” 
The rubber industry’s elder statesman 
tells of the bitter setback of 1920— 
when Goodyear almost slipped into 
receivership and its common stock was 






New York, October 26, 1954—the 
Board of Directors of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation has today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
per share and a SPECIAL DIVI- 
DEND of 50¢ per share, total $1.00 
} per share, on the outstanding capital 
stock of the Corporation, payable 
December 1, 1954 to stockholders of 
record November 5, 1954. The last 
dividend was 50¢ per share paid 
September 1, 1954. 

Payment of this dividend on 
December Ist will make a total of 
$2.50 per share paid in 1954, the 
same amount as was paid during 
1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN 
Vice-President and Secretary 



































PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


@) as ee Q hidise | 


Dividends of 45 cents a share on 
the COMMON STOCK, and 25 
cents a share on the $1 DIVIDEND 
PREFERENCE COMMON 
STOCK for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1954, have been 
declared, payable December 17, 
1954, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on November - 
19, 1954. Checks will be mailed. 


C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 






































SOCONY—VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





Dividend 
No. 175 


October 
26, 1954 





The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
50¢ per share and an extra divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share on the 
outstanding capital stock of this 
Company, both payable Deeem- 
ber 10, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
November 5, 1954. 


W. D. Bicknam, Secretary 





























AiR REDUCTION 


Company Incorporated 


| ‘GED 150th CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on December 4, 
1954 to holders of record on November 
18, 1954, and the twelfth regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.125 per share on 
the 4.50% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
1951 Series, of the Company, payable on 
December 4, 1954 to holders of record 
on November 18, 1954. 


October 27, 1954 
T. S. O’BriEN, Secretary 

















SINCLAIR 
OIL 
CORPORATION 


Common Stock Dividend No. 96 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil 
Corporation on October 20, 1954 de- 
clared from the Earned Surplus of 
the Corporation a regular quarterly 
dividend of sixty-five cents ($.65) per 
share on the Common Stock, payable 
by check on December 15, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on November 15, 1954. 

P. C. SPENCER 

President 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors to- 
day declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 45 cents 
per share on the common 
stock of the Company, pay- 
able December 3, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business November 
1, 1954. 


Cc. L. SWIM, 
October 19, 1954  .- Secretary 
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$47 per share under water. Over the 
years, he reached the conclusion that 
“It is capital, which is men’s savings, 
plus the technical ability of American 
peoplé, applied to the development of 
continuously more efficient tools, that 
has made labor in this country so pro- 
ductive.” Affirming Jefferson’s state- 
ment that the best government is the 
least government, Goodyear’s board 
chairman has this observation: “Busi- 
ness cannot expect any favors or special 
privileges, but it can expect that the 
punitive and discriminatory attitude 
toward business, so often expressed by 
bureaucratic action in the past, be 
replaced by a more equitable and un- 
derstanding relationship.” This volume 
affords a sharp look at both a man and 
an industry vital to the nation’s growth 
(by Paul W. Litchfield, Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y., $4, 
1954). 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 
209th 


Consecutive Dividend 
and Extra Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
and an Extra dividend of seventy- 
five cents (75¢) per share on the 
Capital Stock of the Company have 
been declared this day, payable 
on December 10, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business en November 5, 1954. 


The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 








* Rosert FisHer 


October 22, 1954 Treasurer 
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The following dividends have 
been declared on the Common 
Stock of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation: 


Quarterly dividend No. 135 
of Seventy-Five Cents (3.75) 
per share. 


Special dividend of Fifteen 
Cents ($.15) per share. 
Both dividends are payable 
December 10, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business November 12, 1954. 
Payment of these dividends 
will make a total of $3.00 per 
share paid in 1954, the same 
as in 1953. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 
October 26, 1954. 











November 15, 1954 


pon as 


PACTHC MILLS 


A dividend of thirty-five cents (35¢) 


per share has been declared, pay- 
able November 15, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business November 8, 1954, 


DWIGHT B. BILLINGS, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., October 26, 1954 
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MOA; 
CORPORATION 
460 West 34th St, N.Y. 1,NLY. 
Notice of 
QUARTERLY CASH DIVIDEND 
15¢ a share 
Payable December 1, 1954 
Record date, November 19,1954 
October 28, 1954 
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Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
now operating as 





CASH DIVIDEND No. 29 


The Board of Directors of 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30c per share on 
the capital stock of the 
company, payable Decem- 
ber 6 to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on November 19. 


Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
Ce Offices: Atlanta, ae 


























Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


October 28, 1954 
Board of Directors has declared for quarter 
ending December 31, 1954 DIVIDEND of 
ONE and ONE-HALF (14%) PER 
CENT or $1.50 per share on PRE- 
FERRED STOCK, payable January 20, 
1955 to shareholders of record January 5, 
1955. 
Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY 
CENTS per share on COMMON STOCK, 
payable December 1, 1954 to shareholders 
of record November 10, 1954. 

G. F. CRoNMILLER, JR. 

Vice President and Secretary 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corporation declared a dividend 
of 30 cents ($.30) per common 
share, payable November 1, 1954, 
to stockholders of record, October 
20, 1954. 

Richard S. Boutelle 


President 


Hagerstown, Md. 
October 8, 1954 
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ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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business Nov. 5, 1954: 


Security 


Common Stock 


TEXAS EASTERN 














Common and Preferred Dividend Notice 


October 27, 1954 


The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
Dec. 1, 1954, to stockholders of record at close of 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series $1.37 
Preferred Stock, 4.75%, Convertible Series. . . .$1.1834 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series. . . .$1.1214 
RRS Se $0.35 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Amount 
per Share 


Secretary 









































THOUGHTS 





One of the principal challenges of 
our world to the individual is that he 
must not only achieve a fairly high de- 
gree of specialization to make him a 
useful member of society, but at the 
same time achieve enough general 
knowledge to enable him to look with 
sympathy and understanding on what 
is going on about him. 

—OLIvER J. CALDWELL. 


Faith is the reservoir from which we 
draw power. It provides that extra push 
that helps one to carry on. Someone 
has said that herd men win battles but 
free men win wars, for free men can 
fight on in the face of possible defeat. 
This is true because free men are 
men of faith, and faith strengthens con- 
victions and undergirds hopes. 

—CHaRLEs A. ANSPACH. 


Excellence is an art won by training 
and habituation. We do not act rightly 
because we have virtue or excellence, 
but we rather have those because we 
have acted rightly. We are what we 
repeatedly do. Excellence, then, is not 
an act but a habit. —ARISTOTLE. 


“No” is always a door-closing word; 
“Yes” is a door-opening word. 
—THoMas DREIER. 


Try to forget yourself in the service 
of others. For when we think too much 
of ourselves and our own interests, we 
_ easily become despondent. But when 
we work for others, our efforts return 
to bless us. —Smwney PowELt. 


The more people who own little busi- 
nesses of their own, the safer our coun- 
try will be, and the better off its cities 
and towns; for the people who have a 
stake in their country and their com- 
munity are its best citizens. 

—Joun M. Hancock. 


Perfect freedom is as necessary to 
the health and vigor of commerce as 
it is to the health and vigor of citizen- 
ship. —Patrick HENRY. 


Most of us in the United States be- 
lieve strongly in free enterprise; but 
sometimes we forget that freedom and 
duty always go hand in hand, and that 
if the free do not accept social respon- 
sibility they will not remain free. 

—JouN Foster DULLEs. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


As diamond cuts diamond, and one 
hone smooths a second, all the parts 
of intellect are whetstones to each 
other; and genius, which is but the re- 
sult of their mutual sharpening, is char- 
acter too. —C. A. BaRTOL. 


The truest mark of being born with 
great qualities, is being born without 
envy. —ROCHEFOUCAULD. 





B. C. FORBES: 


Too many are too often ready 
to attribute the success of others 
to “luck.” Luck is usually the 
fruit of intelligent application. 
The man who is intent upon mak- 
ing the most of his opportunities 
is too busy to bother about luck. 
He cares more for work, for 
thinking and planning how he 
can make himself worth more to 
his employer and worth more in 
his own self-respect. The man or 
woman who humbly but deeply 
realizes that he or she has labored 
with the utmost faithfulness to a 
worthy end can never be a real 
failure. Pressing on toward “the 
mark for the prize,” not the prize 
itself, is the thing. 











Perhaps the most important lesson 
the world has learned in the past fifty 
years is that it is not true that “human 
nature is unchangeable.” Human na- 
ture, on the contrary, can be changed 
with the greatest ease and to the ut- 
most possible extent. If in this lies huge 
potential danger, it also contains some 
of the brightest hopes that we have 
for the future of mankind. 

—BRvUCcE BLIVEN. 


That you may retain your self-respect 
—it is better to displease the people by 
doing what you know is right, than to 
temporarily please them by doing what 
you know is wrong. 

—WiLLu J. H. BoETcKER. 
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There is only one thing that will 
really train the human mind and that 
is the voluntary use of the mind by the 
man himself. You may aid him, you 
may guide him, you may suggest. to 
him and, above all else, you may in- 
spire him. But the only thing worth 
having is that which he gets by his 
own exertions, and what he gets is in 
direct proportion to what he puts into 
it. —A. L. LoweLL. 


It is ‘a poor and disgraceful thing 
not to be able to reply, with some 
degree of certainty, to the simple ques- 
tions, “What will you be? What will 
you do?” —Joun Foster. 


The objectives of education and in- 
dustry are identical. Both are interested 
in good citizenship, in serving society, 
in a better life—and both firmly believe 
in freedom. —H. L. Donovan. 


The sense of humor is the oil of life’s 
engine. Without it the machinery creaks 
and groans. No lot is so hard, no aspect 
of things is so grim, but it relaxes be- 
fore a hearty laugh. —G. S. MERRIAN. 


A man’s treatment of money is the 
most decisive test of his character—how 
he makes it and how he spends it. 

—James Morratt. 


Errors to be dangerous must have a 
great deal of truth mingled with them. 
It is only from this alliance that they 
can ever obtain an extensive circula- 
tion. From pure extravagance, and 
genuine, unmingled falsehood, the 
world never has, and never can sus- 
tain any mischief. —SyDNEY SMITH. 


The man who works need never be 
a problem to anyone. Opportunities 
multiply as they are seized; they die 
when neglected. Life is a long line of 
opportunities. Wealth is not in making 
money, but in making the man while 
he is making money. Production, not 
destruction, leads to success. 
—Joun WICKER. 


Our business in life is not to get 
ahead of others but to get ahead of 
ourselves—to break our own records, to 
outstrip our yesterdays by our today, 
to do our work with more force than 
ever before. © —STEWART B. JOHNSON. 





A Text... 


I returned, and enw under the sun, that 
the race is not to the swift, nor the battle 


to the strong, neither yet bread to the 


Sent in by Louis Rich, Los An- 
geles, Calif. What’s your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


wise, nor yet riches to men of understand- 
ing, nor yet favor to men of skill; but time 
and chance happeneth to all. 


—Ecc.esiastes 9:11 
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Only 23 years ago modern all-electronic tele- 
vision was made possible by Dr. Allen B. 
Du Mont’s development of the cathode-ray tube. 
Now the television picture “speaks in tongues” 
to all the world. It is the fastest-growing form 
of communications... with tremendous possi- 
bilities for better understanding between men 
and nations. 


And still the vision of DuMont looks ahead, 
to bring ever-better television to more and 
more people! 

Today Du Mont-installed stations, Du Mont 
transmitters and telecasting equipment are 
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serving from Alaska to Argentina, across the 
Pacific and around the globe. New powerful 
low-cost DuMont transmitters bring practical 
television to vast areas. Farsighted Du Mont 
design permits stations everywhere to expand 
economically as their audiences multiply. 


In other fields of communications, too, 
Du Mont electronic engineering continues to 
speed progress. Industrial television has been 
greatly advanced by Du Mont. Radar and loran 
for national defense... originally developed 
from pioneer Du Mont discoveries... are con- 
tinuously improved by new Du Mont contribu- 
tions. Mobile radio communications for police 
and fire departments and for military use are 
made better by Du Mont skill and knowledge. 


Every step ahead in communications means 
better living for the world. And so Du Mont 
vision works around the clock, across the cal- 
endar, to help the world “get together!” 


Write for free 40-page booklet, “THE STORY OF TELEVISION,” 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, 
Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 
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DU MONT TRANSMITTERS, STATION AND MOBILE EQUIPMENT 
Gre extending better, more economical communications around the world. 
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THE ROLLS-ROYCE PROPELLER-TURBINE ENGINE 


OPERATING CYCLE: (1) Air is drawn into the engine through an annular air intake and (2) directed to a 
two-stage centrifugal compressor. (3) This compressed air is then forced to seven straight-flow combustion 
chambers where it is mixed with low volatile kerosene and ignited. (4) The tremendous energy created 
drives a two-stage axial-flow turbine. (5) The turbine power is transmitted by a shaft to drive the engine 
compressor and then through a high ratio reduction gear to drive the propeller. 
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